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MR. STOLL REVISITED TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


By Ropert W. Bascock 
Wayne University 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


In the twenty years that have evaporated since my old essay on 
Mr. Stoll,t he has produced a plenitude of scholarship, as the long 
bibliography appended below will amply show, that testifies to a 
wealth of intellectual development as amazing as it is comprehen- 
sive. Six books and some seventy articles and he is still ‘‘going 
strong,’’ attempting to rescue Shakespearean criticism in this year 
1947 from the weird symbolism? of the self-styled ‘‘ New Critics.’’ 
The man’s mind is even more active than it was twenty years ago 
aud certainly much more comprehensive — Shakespearean, as Dry- 
den might say. 

Within these twenty years, too, there has developed a sort of 
“dex of criticism of Mr. Stoll himself, as will also be indicated be- 
ow. But the germ of this development existed before 1927, in Kar! 
Young, Julia Wales, E. C. Knowlton, ete.* Recently the attacks on 
Mr. Stoll have become more intense and unrestrained, but very re- 
‘ently, also, Mr. David Nichol Smith, lecturing this year (1947) 
in Ann Arbor on ‘‘Shakespearean Criticism, Old and New,’’ ended 
lis remarks with a tremendous peroration to Mr. Stoll (doubtless 
“wmewhat in honor of his American audience); and Mr. Alfred 
Harbage in his As They Liked It (Macmillan, 1947), defers might- 
ly to Mr. Stoll’s eminence as a critic while at the same time he 
rather flippantly pokes fun at him for various oft-repeated ideas. ' 


es 
'The Sewanee Review, Jan., 1927. 
See ELH, March, 1946 and MLR, Jan., 1947. See also new items 71, 72, 73 
= Mr, Stoll’s bibliography below. 
‘See Section V below. 
‘See pp. 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 38, 51-2. But let us not forget that Mr. Harbage 
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Kittredge and Stoll he calls ‘‘Titans’’; but can we not see vestiges 
of his tongue in his left cheek? One definite fact remains: Mr. Stoll 
is the only American critic in Miss Bradby’s British anthology of 
modern Shakespeare critics. 

The purpose of this paper is simply (1) to sum up the old Stoll, 
(2) to note the transition Stoll of 1927, (3) to recapitulate the 
ideas of the new Stoll of 1927 to 1947, and finally to give a brief 
bibliography of the critics on Stoll, with some reference to the Min- 
nesota critic’s valiant replies to his denigrators. (A bibliography 
of Mr. Stoll’s writings, as complete as possible, will be added.) 
Probably the most appealing aspect of the man is his present emer. 
gence from practical retirement as announced in his last book (of 
1944) to battle the ‘‘ New Critics,’’ who are trying to foist symbol- 
ism on Shakespeare. In 1946, he published an attack in the March 
ELH, had already had his article on Mr. Cleanth Brooks accepted 
by the Modern Language Review, and was preparing a posthumous 
volume. I wish to write now about this living Stoll, still very artic- 
ulate, and still fighting for an Elizabethan Shakespeare. 

It is, of course, impossible to draw a line through the year 1927 
and say that here a brand new Stoll was born, for the post-1927 
ideas almost.always existed before 1927 and the ideas of pre-1927 
never have died out completely. There is, however, a distinct shift 
in emphasis after 1927. Mr. Stoll seems to have started as sceptical- 
historical, then turned historical-aesthetic and more recently be- 
come aesthetic-historical — to call on Polonius for help — but the 
sceptical is still with him today. 

The best procedure here is to indicate these changes in the critic’s 
ideas by references to his work over the years. And here a distinct 
problem arises at once. It is possible, for example, to point out that 
Mr. Stoll treated Falstaff,® individually, at least five separate times; 
for our critic simply cannot restrain himself on Falstaff: he even 
dropped him in again in the recent essay on ‘‘Moliére and Shake- 
speare.’’® Exactly the same thing has happened with Iago, Othello. 
Hamlet, ete. And Mr. Stoll’s general tendency is to add to, rather 
than subtract from, his previous essays on the same subject. For 
instance, in one book, Shakespeare and Other Masters (1940), he 


rather wildly calls J. Dover Wilson ‘‘the most popular Shakespearean critic 
of our day’’ (p. 73)! 

5See my article in the SAB, Oct., 1944. 

6Romanic Rev., XXxv (Feb., 1944), 11-2. 
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printed as chapters three studies — ‘‘ Hamlet the Man,’’ ‘‘ Othello 
the Man,’’ and ‘‘7'he Tempest’’—- which had all been published be- 
fore, and the only one of them which is very close at all to the orig- 
nal is the third (The Tempest),’ and even that has additions be- 
vwnd the original paper, which appears in it practically intact. To 
absolutely accurate on Mr. Stoll one would have to collate me- 
ticulously all these republications of previous pieces. Mr. Wilson 
at the Gordian knot by blithely ignoring four of the five essays 
n Falstaff and concentrating on the first half of the 1927 essay* 
one. This was not such a bad idea at that, for the 1927 essay on 
this character contains the gist of the 1914 essay plus the transition 
gotes evident in the Stoll of 1927; but from Mr. Wilson’s comments 
+. is doubtful whether the English editor ever read the second half 
if that 1927 essay. This, then, is the disconcerting problem of Mr. 
Stoll’s persistent republication of previous essays. The present pa- 
per has no intention of collating all these various republications. 
They will be handled by the simple process of using (1) the latest 
varly essay, (2) the one nearest 1927, and finally (3) the latest re- 
nt one as a fair cross-section — based on his additions-habit — 
if the critic’s developing thought. The 1944 book will be used ul- 
tmately to show the full scope of Mr. Stoll’s ideas in a sort of 
wmposite picture of 1907 to 1944, but a few papers printed since 
[M4 will be introduced to supplement this 1944 book, supposedly 
tis last (but it won’t be: as indicated above, he has already got 
‘gether material for a professedly posthumous volume). 

Qne other preliminary detail: At times Mr. Stoll has indicated 
‘at he is wary about the huge Kittredge clan existing in these 
uited States. The two men actually should, in deference to each 
ther, be kept separate,” for Mr. Stoll was a student of Kittredge 
‘len the latter was mainly glossarial in his criticism of Shake- 
rare, and he never had Kittredge on Hamlet. Now | myself be- 
ng to the Kittredge clan, and [| did have Kittredge on //amlet in 


“Cleopatra’’ in 1930 (P and P) is also practically the same as in 1928 
LR). Inasmuch as there follows in Section VI a fairly complete chrono- 
gal bibliography of Mr. Stoll’s work, these notes will be abbreviated in 
“ty possible way. The books — in sequence chronologically — will be listed 
" SS (Shakespeare Studies, 1927), P and P (Poets and Playwrights, 1930), 
‘and A (Art and Artifice, 1933), SYL (Shakespeare’s Young Lovers, 1937), 
"ond OM (Shakespeare and Other Masters, 1940), and FS to J (From Shake 
os rd Joyce, 1944). The articles will be referred to by dates only. 

n SS, 


are just completed an article on ‘‘G, L. Kittredge and the Historical 
lamlet, 
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1916, the famous year itself. But I frankly cannot see great inter. 
dependence of ideas —one way or the other — between Mr. Stoll 
and Mr. Kittredge, though they may reach the same general con. 
clusions. Hamlet is heroic — to both — but they got there by slightly 
different routes. In teaching Othello to us in 1915-6 in Cambridge 
Mr. Kittredge never used or referred to, so far as my notes indi- 
cate, Mr. Stoll’s brilliant 1915 monograph." On the other hand, Mr. 
Kittredge pointed out that Prince Hal could never have become 
Henry V’*—‘‘Their minds are different —one couldn’t develop 
into the other —’’ but so far as I have read Mr. Stoll I cannot see 
that he has ever evolved that idea’! (and Mr. Kittredge proposed 
it again in his introduction to the recently published Henry V) 
Again, Mr. Harbage has amusingly pointed out (as I did myseu 
three years ago) that these two ‘‘Titans’’ disagreed flatly on Fal- 
staff :'* Kittredge following Morgann, and Stoll recoiling in horror 
from this eighteenth-century pre-romantic. Many other differences 
could be indicated by other men who have known both scholars, but 
these alone have sufficed to keep separate the two most famous 
American critics.*® 

Finally, I wish to develop this whole paper with a minimum of 
direct quotation’* and a maximum of specific page references to the 
books and articles. 





Il THe Ovp Stout (1907-27) 


Now may I assume that my old article on Mr. Stoll has done 4 
great deal toward establishing the chief ideas of the critic in his 
early career? In that paper the point was made that he was first 
sceptical, then historical, using his great historical knowledge t0 


saNor did he in the Ginn Edition in 1941. 

10See my article in the SAB, Oct., 1944, p. 182. 

11See Chap. II of P and P. 

120p. cit., p. 38. 

13. am well aware that Mr. Stoll does refer to Mr. Kittredge rather often 
and even at times seems to use his ideas: see, for example, SYL, p. 103 (f*She, 
true woman, is of her own opinion still’’), S and OM, pp. 121ff. (on stroup 
King in Hamlet); but on p. 126 he differs from ‘‘Kitty’’ on Rosencrantz an¢ 
Guildenstern (ef. A and A, p. 99 and see my piece on Kittredge) ; p. 14/ 
between-acts delay in Iamlet); p. 155 (on the King’s seeing the Dum’ 
show); p. 163 (on ‘*To be or not to be’? —ef. PQ, Oct., 1945, p. 30); p 
355 (here Kittredge is named, for purposes of attack on his idea of Falsta® 
—cf. FS to J, pp. 231-4). But Kittredge never published his Hamlet till a 
cently and Mr. Stoll never had him on Hamlet. I perhaps show their differen 
more clearly in my piece on Kittredge himself (see note 9 above). 

14]]lustrative quotations will generally appear in these footnotes. 
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explain away his scepticism about aspects of Shakespeare’s art. 
Shylock, Falstaff, and Othello are all peculiarly inconsistent psy- 
chologically in the plays wherein they appear, but knowledge of 
the Elizabethan period, of the comic-butt type, and of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatic convention of the calumniator credited will help 
to explain their aberrations. The strange thing is, too, that in all 
these cases the critic returned upon himself by announcing at the 
end of each essay that in speech the three characters rang ever 
true’® — each to his own rhythm — so that Mr. Stoll ended up by 
anticipating his new era (after 1927) in accepting all three char- 
acters aesthetically, anyway, even in 1911, 1914, and 1915. 

These were the two main lines of thought of the critic before 
1927, but certain other aspects of his general criticism also existed 
in some cases as germs ready for later development, in others as 
defects soon to be remedied. He has always loved controversy and 
in the ‘‘Anachronism’’ essay in 1910 lambasted his opponents: 
“’,. eriticism has been left to poets, essayists, gentlemen of leisure, 
propagandists and blatherskites.’"** Mr. Logan P. Smith has been 
much amused by his discovery of this famous ‘‘blatherskites’’ re- 
mark, but needless to say this method of attack has mellowed con- 
siderably over the years. Though Mr. Stoll hit my colleague, Mr. 
Kirschbaum, pretty hard in 1946,!7 he never lost dignity as he did 
in 1910. This, then, is one minor aspect of the critic’s approach 
that has greatly improved over the years. 

Another form of improvement has appeared in connection with 
Mr. Stoll’s prose style. Karl Young once remarked years ago in 
Madison that he complained to Mr. Stoll about his complex, Ger- 
manic sentences in the old Othello'* and Hamlet'® monographs, and 
that Mr. Stoll got pretty mad. But just glance through Shakespeare’s 
Young Lovers of 1937 and ask yourself how Mr. Young could ever 
have asked such a question — then. Still Mr. Stoll does relapse even 
how into stylistic convolutions, as will be pointed out below (the 


-_— 


‘Shylock’? (1911), pp. 276, 277; ‘‘Falstaff’’ (1914), pp. 105-6, and see 
the 1927 addition to this essay; ‘‘Othello’’ (1915), pp. 59-60, 62. 
. 16 Anachronism’? (1910), p- 1. Compare, also, similar pointed slams in 

Falstaff’? (1914), p. 65, and ‘‘Hamlet’’ (1919), p. 12. One of my students, 
Mr. Ben Meckler, has pointed out to me that Mark Twain used the blather- 
skite idea in Is Shakespeare Dead? (1909), pp. 133-4. So Mr. Stoll has good 
support. 

"ELH, March, 1946. 

See pp. 50 and 63. 
a ‘See p. 13. I hesitate to quote illustrations of this defect because Mr. Stoll 
“48 More or less completely outgrown it. 
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article on ‘‘Hamlet and The Spanish Tragedy Again’’ in MP in 
1939 is a good recent instance), but not very often. This, then, is 
a second point of distinct improvement. 

The critie’s amazing scope of learning has been with him from 
the beginning, but even that has grown markedly during the last 
twenty years, as it should. Chapters III and VII of the 1915 Othello 
monograph and the first two chapters of the Hamlet (1919) piece 
are appalling in their sheer erudition. 

Similarly, too, Mr. Stoll’s anathemas hurled at the new psycholo- 
gy in interpreting Shakespeare are by no means new — they began 
at least in 1910*° and have been ‘‘going strong’’ ever since, as Mr. 
Harbage has just recently indicated, with some slight show of dis- 
gust.*? And the two ideas — somewhat related — (1) that charace- 
ters cannot be lifted out of the context and treated as living beings” 
(a sin which probably every critic of Shakespeare has committed, 
including Mr. Stoll himself —in Shakespeare’s Young Lovers), 
and (2) that literature is not life**— i.e. does not necessarily re- 
flect its age with absolute historical accuracy but merely the taste 
of its age — began at least as far back as the very early monographs, 
on Othello and Falstaff. 

Even the speech-rhythms idea—by which Shylock, Falstaff, 
Othello, and Hamlet all maintain their consistent individuality — 
appears therefore in the early Stoll** but is much emphasized, of 
course, after 1927. The music analogy too, —to which Mr. Har- 
bage also objected*°— is in the Othello piece.*° In short, the germs 
of all of Mr. Stoll’s later ideas really appear early in his career. 
The shift in emphasis occurs at about 1927, as I shall try to indicate 
below. 


? 





But before moving definitely to 1927 we should return a moment 
and note the strength of the two main ideas of Mr. Stoll’s early 
career: the scepticism and the historical exposition. For the former 
point may I refer again to the old article, though it also appears 
of course in spots not mentioned there (or above in this piece). 





20¢* Anachronism’? (1910), p. 5. See also ‘‘Othello’’ (1915), pp. 8, 18, 2% 
48, 62, 63, 64, 68, and ‘‘ Hamlet’? (1919), pp. 42, 46, 64, 71. 

210p. cit., pp. 24, 26, 27, 51. ‘ 

22See ‘ Anachronism’’ (1910), p. 3; ‘‘ Falstaff ’’ (1914), p. 105; ‘‘ Othello 
(1915), p. 70; and ‘‘ Hamlet’’ (1919), p. 56. 

23See ‘‘ Falstaff’? (1914), p. 69 and ‘‘Othello’’ (1915), pp. 27ff., 40-1, 4%. 

24° Othello’? (1915), pp. 59-60, 62, 64, 66, 68; ‘Hamlet’? (1919), p. 68. 

25Op. cit., p. 30. 

26P, 60. 
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See, particularly, the 1912 essay on ‘‘Criminals’’ for Macbeth?’ and 
lago,”* and in the 1910 ‘‘Anachronism”’ essay Mr. Stoll points out 
the double character of Isabella.*® But the chief objects of attack 
are, as indicated above, Shylock, Othello, Falstaff and Hamlet. 

By far the greatest emphasis in Mr. Stoll’s early criticism is 
laid on historical exposition. Here, of the six main types, the critic 
is interested primarily in three, in this order: (1) comparative 
study, (2) research in the Elizabethan period itself, and (3) the 
stage history of the plays. He is never here particularly interested 
in British history as a background,* in sources of plays,*’ or in 
biography.** 

Comparative study involves principally the discovery and expo- 
sition of Elizabethan dramatic conventions and types in order to 
elucidate Shakespeare’s characterization or structure. The conven- 
tion of the calumniator credited, for example, accounts for Othel- 
lo;** Hamlet is explained historically in many ways — by the dra- 
matic significance of Elizabethan soliloquies,** by the comments of 
other characters,** by Shakespeare’s interest in passions rather than 
strict psychological delineation,*® by the importance of the end of 
the play,*? ete. Mr. Stoll spends considerable time on Shakespeare’s 
dramatic method,** on his interest in the play as a whole*® and in 
plot’ (or striking situations rather than in consistent characteri- 





27Pp, 11-17. 

Pp. 18-24. And see the famous conclusion of this essay, comparing Shake- 
speare and Michelangelo (pp. 25-6). 

2P, 9, 

But see ‘‘Anachronism’’ (1910), p. 7. 

But see ‘‘Falstaff’’ (1914), p. 78 and ‘‘Hamlet’’ (1919), p. 6. 

“But on the heredity of Shakespeare see ‘‘ Anachronism’’ (1910), p. 4, and 
on the autobiographical (and topical) fallacy with regard to Shakespeare see 
88, pp. 78-80 (dated really 1921 and first pub. in 1924). 

“This of course is the kernel of the 1915 ‘‘Othello’’ monograph (see Chap. 
II, but it also appeared in ‘‘Criminals’’ in 1912, p. 21). 

“Pp. 15, 19, 26, 34-8. 

35P, 23, 

“8S, p. 145; ‘Hamlet’? (1919), p. 42; Cf. ‘*Othello’’ (1915), p. 57. 

s** Hamlet’? (1919), pp. 63ff. 

**Shylock’? (1911), pp. 240-41; ‘‘ Falstaff’? (1914), pp. 69, 93; ‘‘ Othel- 
lo” (1915), pp. 30, 37 (‘*... from beginning to end Elizabethan dramatic meth- 
od was founded on speech and outcry’’), 43 (‘The plot which develops austerely 
out of characters . . . would have seemed, even had Elizabethans known such 
4 plot, a tame unexpeditious affair’’), 48; ‘‘Hamlet’’ (1919), pp. 35 (The 
details are vague and irrelevant. The irrelevance is ‘‘due...to... the loose- 
ness of Elizabethan dramatic structure’’), 42, 49, 59. 

Othello’? (1915), pp. 56, 59. ‘‘Hamlet’’ (1919), pp. 42, 64. 

‘Anachronism’? (1910), p. 8. 
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zation). Elizabethan ghosts,*’ comic butts,*? criminals** and other 
types are studied. Finally, Mr. Stoll points out, there was no sym- 
bolism**—— an idea to which he has recurred again recently — with 
regard to the ‘‘New Critics’’ on Shakespeare.*® 

The critic’s interest in the Elizabethan age develops many topics 
of historical exposition: Shylock is explained by reference to the 
contemporary attitude toward Jews;** in the same way are eluci- 
dated Hamlet’s melancholy‘? and Falstaff’s ‘‘humour.’”** Eliza- 
bethan psychology appears way back in 1910**— and is noted here 
rather favorably as opposed to the new psychology of today°— 
but certainly Mr. Stoll has changed his mind on this point since 
1927. By 1921 the critic has also turned definitely anti-topical,” 
though his remarks on this subject were not printed till 1924. So 
much for this second historical point of approach. 

The stage history of a play— used to explain the character 
Shakespeare intended to portray — Mr. Stoll has introduced for 
Shylock,*? Falstaff,°* and Hamlet,®* and he has never let go of this 
idea. 

This concludes the summary of the main historical ideas of Mr. 
Stoll before 1927. The next step is to show the transition to the 
modern Stoll. 


[It Tue New Srouu, 1927-47 


Though this paper makes no pretension of developing the new 
Stoll by his books and articles chronologically from 1927 to 1947, 
we must stop here for a moment merely to indicate that the transi- 
tion from the old Stoll to the new appears most obviously in one 
book, the 1927 book: Shakespeare Studies. Only two chapters of 


41See the 1907 essay. 

42See the ‘‘Shylock’’ (1911) and ‘‘Falstaff’’ (1914) essays. 

43See ‘‘Criminals’’ (1912), essay. 

44 Anachronism’’ (1910), p. 12. 

45See ELIT, March, 1946, and MLR, Jan., 1947. For other specific compara 
tive remarks on Eliz. dramaturgy see ‘‘Shylock’’ (1911), pp. 239, 246-8; 
*“Othello’’? (1915), pp. 10-11, 18 (on ‘‘humors’’), 34, 39, 47, 53; «« Hamlet’ 
(1919), p. 51. And see my old article on Stoll. 

46°“ Shylock’? (1911), pp. 250ff. 

47°* Hamlet’’ (1919), p. 72. 

48°¢ Walstaff’’ (1914), p. 79. 

49° Anachronism’? (1910), p. 5. 

50Cf, ‘‘ Hamlet’? (1919), pp. 12-3. 

‘18S, p. 78 (really dated 1921, and first pub. in 1924; see hibliog.). 

52°* Shylock’? (1911), p. 237. 

53°¢ Falstaff’? (1914), pp. 65, 78-9. 
54°* Hamlet’’ (1919), pp. 8-10. 
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this book are new — IIT on ‘‘Characterization’’ and IV on ‘‘The 
(omic Method’’— but their very titles suggest the shift: to a pri- 
marily aesthetic study of Shakespeare’s dramatic method. The 
other six chapters all go back to earlier essays——in some cases 
much earlier and in all cases historical: V, ‘‘The Ghosts,’’ to 1907; 
VI, ‘‘Shyloek,’’ to 1911; VII, ‘‘Criminals,’’ to 1912; and VIII, 
“Falstaff,’’ to 1914. The first two chapters of the book are more 
recent — of 1923 and 1924 respectively: ‘‘On the Anniversary of 
the Folio’’ and ‘‘Literature and Life.’’ The former is historical in 
the sense of its rejection of a biographical Shakespeare in his works 
and the latter is on the aesthetic, even anti-historical, side: a topic 
that Mr. Stoll has recurred to repeatedly ever since. 

Now it is one thing to say these six chapters are merely based 
on early studies but quite another to discover that they have all 
been changed more or less considerably from their originals. Mr. 
Stoll, as I indicated above, generally adds to previous essays when 
he republishes them, and the best example in this particular book 
is the Falstaff essay. For here whole sections are added to the 1914 
base — beginning, for example, on pp. 408, 417, and 485 — and 
though most of this material is comparative in tenor, at least one 





section of it (pp. 485ff.) introduces an explosion of idolatrous praise 
of Falstaff’s speech that is far removed from the bitterly sceptical 
tone of the 1914 attack on Morgann: 


Moreover there is something in Falstaff’s appeal that is immediate and per- 
petual; it lies not so much in his conduct as in his speech. He talks prose but 
18 supremely poetic, and his is in many ways the most marvelous prose ever 
penned. It pulses with his vast vitality and irrepressible spirit, it glows with 
the warmth of his friendliness and good humour, it sparkles with his fancy 
and wit. No prose or verse either is so heavily charged with the magnetism 
of @ personality, or has caught so perfectly the accent and intonation of an 
individual human voice. It is a voice, rich, full, and various.55 


This is the new Stoll in action, the Stoll that Mr. Wilson in 1944 
apparently never saw at all. 

But the old Stoll is certainly present all the way from 1927 to 
1947 (I shall omit the 1944 book for the moment in order to sum 
it up later as a sort of final epitome of the critic). He is still scep- 
tical at times,®* even in Shakespeare’s Young Lovers,’ and he re- 


388, p. 485. Cf. also the new Shylock with speech rhythms, pp. 327-9 of SS. 
. poP and P, p. 12; ‘‘Kent and Gloster’? (1933), p. 431; A and A, p. 27; 
Ra nay ll (1932), p. 706; S and OM, pp. 17-8, 20, 24-5, 83, 87-8, 100, 121-5, 
ra ds 8, 227, 317, 329. On p. 24 he does seem to follow K. Young’s idea but 

‘at is the only spot; on p. 202 he definitely rejects it. Perhaps the best state- 
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peats over and over again his attack on the application of modern 
psychology®* to Shakespeare’s characters as a test of consistency. 
This is of course more properly an historical argument based on 
the study of the Elizabethan period, but the other historical argu- 
ments are all present in the new Stoll, with some slight shift in 
emphasis.*” 

He still has no use for the biographical interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s plays, he still has practically no interest in studying the 
background of British history in the plays* (recently a very popu- 
lar topic),"* but now he is more interested than he was, perhaps, 
in source study.®* To offset this new emphasis is a falling off of his 
interest in stage history.®°* But the other two types — comparative 
study®* and research in the period itself“’— are still very much the 
most popular with the critic, with the former leading the whole 
historical field. So the picture here is much as it was before 1927 — 


ment of Mr. Stoll’s point of view in this text appears on p. 83: ‘‘. . . the 
causal and purposive connections are more often neglected and overridden than 
in Ibsen and the other moderns.’’ See also MLE (1944), p. 210; Romanic Rev. 
(1944), pp. 7, 11; PQ (Oct., 1945), pp. 293-4, 295, 297, 301. 

57P, 34 and see mention of Riimelin on p. 38. 

5888, p. 100; P and P, p. 6; A and A, pp. 30, 105; ELH (1935), pp. 296, 301; 
S and OM, pp. 16, 19, 37, 40-1, 54, 55, 57, 85, 133; Romanic Rev. (1944), 3, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 14; PQ (1945), pp. 294-5, 304-5, 313ff.; ELH (March, 1946), pp. 53, 
55. Compare one of his latest statements on this point: ‘‘It is a matter of 
dramatic and narrative equilibrium and tension; and by a thorough-going psy- 
chology, speciously ‘explaining’ the characters but not ‘supporting’ the situ- 
ation, this equilibrium would, untimely, be upset, the tension broken’’ (p. 59 
of ELH, March, 1946). ; 

59Cf. his remark on p. 238 of P and P: ‘‘Historical criticism, though it 
pretends to be a science, should rather, in its humble way, be an art, ” 

60See ‘‘ Tempest’? (1932), pp. 699, 702, 708, 722, 723; SS, Chap. I; ELH 
(1939), pp. 44, 48, 50. 

610nly Chapter II of P and P. ; 

62Cf. recent studies by John Palmer, E. M. W. Tillyard, Robert Speaight, 
and Lily B. Campbell. E 

6388, pp. 91, 93; SYL, pp. 8, 17; MP (1939), passim; S and OM, pp. 24°, 
115, 135. 

64See Romanic Rev. (1944), p. 12. mery | SYL, p. 53. Pes 

6588, pp. 73, 77, 101; A and A, pp. 8, 92, 94, 104; SYL, pp. 11, 16, 11, 
94-5; ELH (1939), pp. 52-3, 54-5; S and OM, pp. 15, 31, 99ff., 123, 128, 14, 
157, 169, 170, 234, 260, 353, (in this text also reappei ars the old calumniator 
credited, pp. 43, 63, 201, 224, 262, 335); Romanic Rev. (1944), pp. % 4; PQ 
(1945), pp. 296, 300; ELH (March, 1946), pp. 48, 55. For illustration these 
statements are typical: ‘*‘ Without comment, there is, so far as my know! 
edge reaches, no self-deception in drama’’ (S and OM, p. 170), and “e¢But in 
Elizabethan drama when people are stationed for spying, even soliloquies are 
overheard’’ (PQ, 1945, p. 300) e 

66See‘‘ Tempest’’ (1932), pp. 700, 704-5, 718-9; SYL, pp. 39, 46, 47, 410, 
50, 54, 96, 98, 101; ELH (March, 1939), pp. 40-1, 56; S$ and 0. M, pp. 60, 69, 
78, 92, 223, 241, 205, 247; PQ (Oct., 1945), p. 314. 
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with a slight difference: he has become much more anti-topical®™ 
and anti-Elizabethan-antiquaries™ (on Elizabethan psychology ) 
than he ever was before 1927 — both of these developments coming 
with the further study of the Elizabethan period itself. 

The old Stoll still appears also, not only in these controversial 
attacks on antiquarian critics but also in his attacks on other critics® 
—attacks which pointed to such an apparently new Stoll that at 
least one reviewer of the 1944 From Shakespeare to Joyce insisted 
that Stoll had thrown overboard. his whole historical method.” But 
he certainly has not, as the footnotes to the preceding paragraph 
(and to the 1944 book will later) have indicated. The old, involved 
style occasionally crops up again,*' and always there is the same 
amazing erudition”* that stunned reviewers with the appearance of 
the Othello monograph in 1915. 

One curiously natural development, which may be something of 
atransition to the new Stoll, is the ever-increasing tendency to re- 
fer back to his own previous work,** either by footnote or by direct 
quotation. Sometimes this amounts even to a direct echo,’* which 
the critic apparently does not quite recognize himself. 





8788, pp. 78, 85-6; P and P, pp. 215, 218-9; SYL, pp. 110-1; HLH (1939), 
pp. 39-40; S and OM, pp. 4, 9. And compare the whole ‘‘ Tempest’’ (1932) 
article. 

Jahrbuch (1938); S and OM, pp. 37, 133. 

‘See A and A, pp. 19, 100, 133; SYL, pp. 5, 6, 10; ELH (1939), passim; 
WLR (1944), p. 213; ELH (March, 1946) passim. 

*N. Y. Times Book Rev., Feb. 6, 1944, p. 7. 

Tempest’? (1932), pp. 701, 707; A and A, p. 93; S and OM, pp. 23, 36, 
%, 56, 79, 84, 138; MP (1939), passim, espee. p. 183. But compare the whole 
text, S¥YL, except on p. 9. 

“SS, p. 82; SYL, pp. 6, 8, 10, 45-6, 56; A and A, pp. 10, 54, 106, 109; 
‘Tempest’? (1932), p. 720; S and OM, pp. 73, 79, 88, 169, 233, 240, 394; 
Romanic Rev. (1944), pp. 3, 8n, 15; PQ (Oct., 1945), p. 303. 

™* Tempest?’ (1932), p. 724; A and A, p. 107; P and P, pp. 291, 292-3, 
“4, 298, 305-6, 314; S and OM, pp. 45, 64, 122, 142, 153, 157, 167, 170, 226, 
0; SYL, pp. 20-1, 24, 29; Romanie Rev. (1944), pp. 3, 4, 14; PQ (1945), 
— 298, 305-6, 314; MP (1939), p. 176 (on p. 178 he misquoted him- 
vf), 

48 and OM (p. 272): ‘‘At first glance the villain may here seem to be 
irawn according to the latest principles of criminal psychology .. .’? (Cf. 
the early essay on ‘‘Criminals’’ [1912], pp. 17, 22.) 

MLR (1944), p. 210: ‘*Shakespeare . . . was falling into the relentless 
‘tough not irreverent hands of Scotch philosophers and sentimentalists — 
‘ichardson and MaeKenzie jsic]’’ ... This is a perfect echo of the old Ham- 
t (1919) essay, p. 8. Cf. also A and A, p. 109, and PQ (Oct., 1945), p. 291. 
AYL, p. 114: ‘*. . . Michelangelo often could have had no one posing for 
‘lm, not because he was on a scaffold but because some of the attitudes de- 
peted are physically impossible.’’ Cf. the old ‘‘Criminals’’ (1912) essay, p. 25. 

PQ (Oct., 1945), p. 294: ‘*Mere reproaches for inaction ... are not to be 
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But it is the new Stoll who is now the most astonishing. Matthew 
Arnold wrote critical essays to prepare the way for his own poetry, 
Professor Stoll has seemingly written a whole codex of historical 
criticism to prepare himself for purely aesthetic appreciation on a 
sound basis. Would that every purely aesthetic critic might adopt 
a procedure like this (Messrs. Knight and Brooks would have saved 
themselves some queer remarks)! Sir E. K. Chambers got ready 
from c. 1899 to write his William Shakespeare (1930) in this way 
(by writing The Mediaeval Stage and The Elizabethan Stage first). 
Some years ago Mr. Stoll refused to permit his work to be used in 
a textbook I was preparing for freshmen unless | changed my label 
of his work from ‘‘an historical’’ to ‘‘an historical and aesthetic” 
critic — that was in 1938—so he knew precisely where he was 
going and presumably had known from 1927, if not from the very 
beginning. The curse most often laid upon him now — and even 
I suggested it in 1927 — is the atrophying of aesthetic sense under 
the repeated blows of historical research. Maybe so — I shall men- 
tion some of Mr. Stoll’s critics later — but that curse does not seen 
to apply to the Stoll of 1927-47. 

As a matter of further transition toward the new Stoll we might 
note the obvious decline in the viciousness of his attacks on other 
critics’® (he can even poke fun at himself now on that score).” 

sut most distinctive of his criticism from 1927 to 1947 is the new 
emphasis on the aesthetic points observable even before 1927. Lit- 
erature is not life’7—i.e. does not reflect its period with precise 
taken as indictments, are hardly more than exhortations, and chiefly serve t 
explain the hero’s conduct and keep the main dramatic issue before us.’’ Cf. 
the old ‘‘ Hamlet’? (1919) essay, p. 17. 

75°* Tempest’? (1932), p. 720 (on G. W. Knight). A and A, pp. 21, 3ln 
(on G. W. Knight), 51, 97n, 108n, 109; SYL, pp. 97, 99n, 100; ELH (1999), 
p. 57; S and OM, pp. 34, 37, 47, 171 (on A. Nicoll), 202, 210, 211; PQ (Vet. 
1945), passim. 


76FS to J, p. 268n. 

7788, pp. 51, 53-4, 59, 65, 74, 121; e.g. (from p. 53): ‘‘Life is only these 
dramatic writers’ point of departure and return; it is not life that they ar 
presenting, though life is ever in the background as they write .. .’’ Ant 
from p. 65: ‘‘Instead of a mirror, indeed, which reflects the age, literaturé 
is as likely to be a picture which the age slowly (though only in slight mea 
ure) learns to resemble .. .’’ 

P and P, pp. 217-8; A and A, pp. 19, 32, 37-8, 49, 120; SYL, p. 110; 5 a 
OM, pp. 396-7, 407, 411; ELH (1939), pp. 39, 40n, 42; ete., ete. 

To some extent, one must recall, this idea is linked with the fallacy of od 
dowing characters with an independent existence: i.c. taking thent out of He 
dramatic context. See note 22 above. see 
Also somewhat linked to this idea is Stoll’s vigorous attack on strevy 
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historical accuracy (this does not mean, however, that one need 
not know the beliefs and customs of a period in order to interpret 
its literature),** but merely reflects its taste. Shakespeare has a 
dramatic rhythm of movement’* —the plays can be interpreted 
musically ;*° Shakespeare has morality ;*! he is interested in strik- 
ing situations,** vibrant passions,** and startling contrasts,*! rather 
than in consistent character portrayal; his dramatic method is more 
akin to that of the Greeks** (this would horrify the early 18th cen- 
tury!) than that of the moderns; there is extension in Shake- 
speare’s drama ;*° Shakespeare does use optique du theatre in com- 
edy.°7 On the negative side, Shakespeare does not imply a central 
idea,** nor a tragic flaw,*’ nor exoteric and esoteric meanings,” nor 
symbolism.** 

By this time the speech-rhythms idea, first indicated above with 
some emphasis in the 1927 essay on Falstaff, has become so strongly 
embedded in Mr. Stoll’s criticism that he uses it not merely to 
point out an aesthetic achievement in Shakespeare“? but to prove 
a point he may want to make about a Shakespearean character: i.e. 
Cleopatra’s rhythms’* prove her consistent, as opposed to Schiick- 


modern psychological interpretation of Shakespeare’s characters — see note 
58 above. 
78See ELH (1939), pp. 42-3 and FS to J, p. 71n. 

798 and OM, p. 135. 

80See A and A, p. 46; P and P, p. 119; S and OM, pp. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
48, 129, 132, 393. This idea goes way back to ‘‘Othello’’ (1915), pp. 58-9. 

818 and OM, pp. 59, 76, 78, 80. Cf. Mr. A. Harbage’s recent (1947) book: 
As They Liked It. 

&Romanic Rev. (1944), p. 6; S and OM, pp. 123, 230, 248. 

888 and OM, p. 20 (‘‘As in all greatest tragedy ... the passions are de- 
veloped in their intensity, carried to extremes; and in the Greek and the Eliza- 
bethan the motives given are sometimes emotionally insufficient’’), 21, 29-30, 52, 
55, 81, 191, 242; and FS to J, Chap. X and XI. 

8488, pp. 90-2, 94, 101; S and OM, pp. 11, 14, 32. This chapter I of S and 
0M very well sums up Shakespeare’s whole dramatic method. 

88 and OM, p. 53; SS, p. 95; MLE (1944), passim, but esp. pp. 209, 213. 

“P and P, p. 57; S and OM, p. 12; Criterion (1935), p. 587. 

‘ISS, p. 468n; S and OM, pp. 265ff. 

S$ and OM, pp. 36, 59; Romanic Rev. (1944), p. 13. 

88S, p. 95; S and OM, pp. 37, 75. 

%%* Tempest’’ (1932), p. 709; S and OM, p. 294. 

_"<Tempest’’ (1932), pp. 720, 721 (anti G. W. Knight); SYL, pp. 11-2; 
8 and OM, p. 51. 
- %2** Tempest’? (1932), pp. 700, 712-3; SYL, pp. 27, 29. On the first page: 

It is mainly, however, in their speech or methods of expression that the finer 
discrimination of their characters and the elements of their charm reside.’’ 
On the second page (29) he accents the rhythms on the page. 

A and A, pp. 20, 44, 45, 51-2, 52, 104-5. MP (1939), p. 186; S and OM, pp. 
89,91, 101, 251 (accented on page for rhythms). 

***Cleopatra,’? MLR (1928), and P and P, Chapter I. 
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ing’s idea of her, and Hamlet’s rhythms themselves prove him 
heroic.”* Tago,”* Othello,” Falstaff,*? Shakespeare’s young lovers,” 
even Ariel®” and Caliban'” all profit by this new emphasis in Shake- 
speare’s creation of individual speech-rhythms for each of his char- 
acters. Just how this effect is brought about I do not think Mr. 


Stoll has ever intensely analyzed'®'— he merely accents the speeches 


102 


on the page when he quotes them'’? — but his enthusiasm over his 


idea certainly lends to its convincingness. This, I suppose, is the 
most significant contribution of the new Stoll to Shakespearean 
criticism. And it may well balance the historical contributions of 
the old Stoll. 

In fact, Mr. Stoll’s new exuberance over Shakespeare’s marvelous 
art has reached a stage of idolatry that rivals even Coleridge’s'” 
(though this may, in turn, horrify Mr. Stoll). At times it is even 
# bit saccharinely sentimental,'’’* after the good old German fa- 
shion — but not very often. When Mr. Stoll follows a character 


%tHamlet — A and A, pp. 114-5; PY (Oct., 1945), pp. 295, 308; S and OM, 
pp. 182, 152 (‘It is the same ruthless energy of rhythm’’), 164-5, 176. On 
pp. 164-5 Mr. Stoll comes his closest to direct analysis of rhythms, for he com- 
pares here Hamlet’s energetic rhythms with the ‘‘unstrung accents’’ of An- 
drea del Sarto. ‘Such a Hamlet |[i.e. weak-willed] it is impossible that Shake- 
speare should have intended and not have put ... into the rhythm.’’ 

%Jago-— P and P, pp. 128-9; S and OM, p. 249. 

“6Othello — A and A, p. 45; S and OM, p. 204, 

97 Falstaff — S and OM, p. 351. 

%8SYL, pp. 27, 29. And see note 92 above. 

“9Ariel — ‘‘ Tempest’’ (1932), pp. 701-2. 

100Caliban —— in ibid., pp. 712-3. 

101Ffe came closest to an analysis in S and OM, pp. 164-5. See note 94. 

102Cf, S and OM, p. 251; SYL, p. 29; ete. Note Mr. J. W. Draper’s new 
papers on tempo in Shakespeare (see the SAB bibliography). 

103° Tempest’? (1932), p. 714 (‘*The scene which ensues is delectable’), 
717. A and A, p. 48 (‘‘.. . heightened by music, as the theater had not known 
or was again to know’’); P and P, p. 97 (‘‘In character, of course, lies Shake 
speare’s supreme achievement’’); S and OM, pp. 131, 251, 253. 

104This feature appears mainly in one book — SYZ— wherein even Mrs. 
Jameson gets some attention (p. 58). Once Mr. Stoll gets started in this book 
on this trend, there is no stopping him: ‘‘ Rosalind is the heartiest, the most 
abundant and exuberant. In her, for once, Aphrodite, goddess of love and 
laughter, flew up into the North’? (p. 70). ‘And Helena, incredible, ineffable 
Helena, who did a braver thing than all the worthies did though to win the love 
of no better a man than Bertram!’’ (p. 82) ‘‘There we hear her [Miranda 3] 
slow, sweet accents, look into her wide open eyes! Hers are pellueid pools ; 
Perdita’s, sparkling springs’’ (p. 105). ; 

If these ‘‘three passages ... are not all three from the same hand’’— “* 
the ghostly, guiding hand of Mrs. Jameson —‘‘T must simply have no ear. 
(My quotations here are lifted and adapted from Mr. Stoll himself 1m MP, 
1939, p. 186.) 

This sort of thing goes on all through this book; see pp. 5, 19, 29, 43, es 
47, 48, 51, 58-9, 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, 68, 81, 87, 91, 101, 106, 118. See also 8 ané 
OM, pp. 197, 412. 
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through a play — as he does Iago and Hamlet in the 1940 book — 
it is an extremely stimulating experience to the reader. I do not 
think the critic’s amazing historical erudition has killed off his aes- 
thetic susceptibilities — in fact, I am amazed that there are any 
left. He has called the late Granville-Barker his ideal Shakespeare 
critic,'°° but it seems to me that within his own limitations — he 
has never written a play, for example, so far as I know — he has 
done his best to interpret Shakespeare intelligently by first teach- 
ing himself an historical foundation and then on that basis eriti- 
cising the poet aesthetically to the best of his ability. It is a proce- 
dure, as I said above, that I recommend most heartily to some of 
our self-styled supermen aesthetic critics themselves at the present 
moment. 

This, then, concludes the picture of the new Stoll, except for one 
brief further excursion. I want to show now how his latest book — 
From Shakespeare to Joyce (1944) — aptly sums up the whole of 
the man supposedly at the end of his career. A rapid glance at this 
book will serve as a sort of concluding epitome — but there is still 
that posthumous volume he has written to provide the very last 
account. 


IV From SHAKESPEARE TO JOYCE (1944) 


This latest work by Stoll —a collection of 21 essays — well sum- 
marizes the man’s whole career. He said himself in its ‘‘ Preface 
and Prelude’’: ‘‘. . . this is likely to be my last volume of criti- 
tism.’"'* Five of these chapters in this ‘‘final’’ book are new — in 
the sense of appearing for the first time in this work: IV, ‘‘Litera- 
ture and Life Once More; some Vagaries of History and Criti- 
tism’’?; XII, ‘‘Falstaff Again’’; XIII, ‘‘ All’s Well and Measure 
for Measure’’; XIV, ‘‘The Realistic and the Unrealistic in King 
lear; and XVIII, ‘‘Psychoanalysis in Criticism: Dickens, Kipling, 
Joyee.”’ Chapters IV and XIII are anti-historical, the latter on the 
anti-antiquarian side, the former pursuing the same old topic again, 
with some shrillness this time. But both at the same time contain 
perfectly regular historical points of view.’°? Chapter XIT goes way 


‘Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin, vi (1931), 135-44. 

‘6P, xi. N.B. The index to this book has nothing but names in it. Hence the 
areful paging below. 

‘Cf. p. Tin: **, .. the safer path to tread is not from literature to life 
‘ut from life to literature’’— i.e. one should know the life of the period before 
Titieising its literature. E.g. on the same page: ‘‘The Elizabethans, on the 
‘ohtrary, expatiate, particularly in tragedy, and more fully reflect the thought, 
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back to 1914 — in its historical emphasis. Chapter XIV reiterates 
Shakespeare’s emotional dramatic method and opposes symbolism™ 
and antiquarianism.’’? Chapter XVIII moves outside Shakespeare 
to attack a new trend in criticism. All therefore show a blending 
of the old and new Stoll, often within individual chapters. 

The other 16 chapters date from 1932 on down. Note how many 
of them repeat subjects of perennial interest to Mr. Stoll: I, ‘‘Lit- 
erature and Life Again’’; III, ‘‘The Beau Monde at the Restora- 
tion (compare Chap. 1); VI, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Jew’’; VII, ‘‘ Jaques 
and the Antiquarians’’; X, ‘‘Poetry and the Passions: An After- 
math’’; XI, ‘‘Poetry and the Passions Again’’; XV, ‘‘Source and 
Motive in Macbeth and Othello’’; XVI, ‘‘Heroes and Villains: 
Shakespeare, Middleton, Byron, Dickens.’’ The rest are practically 
unimportant for purposes of our study here, most of them being 
on Milton: though Chapter V, ‘‘Kent and Gloster,’’ brings back 
the speech-rhythms idea again. Now let us take a cross section of 
a whole book with reference to Mr. Stoll’s basic ideas. 

Scepticism is decidedly present,'?® even falling upon Gloster 
now,''! though generally it is applied to the old characters used 
before.’'? And the critic is still attacking the new psychology as 
applied to the consistency of Shakespeare’s characters.''* 


if not the life, of the time. And recent American scholarship is right in tracing 
further than Dowden did the direct influence of the contemporary — still medi- 
eval — psychology (or physiology) and ethics upon the text.’’ 

This is a flat reversal of his general attack on the antiquaries (ef. his chap 
ter VII in this book and note 109 below). See p. 288. 

And in Chapter XVI (p. 322): ‘‘His [Shakespeare’s] originality, however, 
lies, as is usual with the greatest dramatists . . . only in doing better what 
others had done well or indifferently before him, and in availing himself of 
the conceptions, the prepossessions and prejudices, already established in the 
minds of the public.’’ 

I do not think that Mr. Lawrence in Chapter XIII should be put in the same 
antiquarian category with the Elizabethan-psychology critics (ef. pp. 237, 24! 
41, 248-9). Mr. Stoll’s attack on the latter appeared mainly on p. 288 and in 
Chapter VII. 

108Pp, 270, 282. 

109P, 288. 

110Pp. 109-10, 115, 117, 187, 279-80, 281-2, 282n, 292-3, 303, 305, 310. Cf. 
‘*Standing by the coffin, he [Richard] persuades her[ Anne], still more improb 
ably than Iago does Othello, though, like him, in one scene’’ (p. 279). - 

“In both Macbeth and Othello, then, it is the whole situation that is mainly 
important, not the character ...’’ (p. 303) ...‘* Neither change is probable. 
In neither is there much of what can be called psychology’’ (p. 305). 

111P, 115. : 

112Pp, 79-80. The basic process (true of 1915 and 1919 and true now) 
on p. 187: at the top he is sceptical; at the bottom he begins to use historical 
criticism to demolish his scepticism. 
113Pp. 141, 193, 270, 285, 288, 291, 309 and Chap. XVIII. 
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He is, as usual, opposed to reading Shakespeare’s biography into 
the plays;*’* he still ignores British history as a background; and 
in keeping with the new Stoll as indicated above, he throws more 
emphasis now on source study than on stage history.’’* But his 
two main historical points of view are still comparative study''® 
ad research in the Elizabethan period,'’*? much as he seems in this 
ok to decry the latter. Twice he definitely states the basic point 
if view he has used from the beginning of his career: 

The Elizabethans, on the contrary, expatiate, particularly in tragedy, and more 
fully reflect the thought, if not the life, of the time. And recent American schol- 
aship is right in tracing further than Dowden did the direct influence of the 


contemporary — still medieval — psychology (or physiology) and ethics upon 
the text. 

fis [Shakespeare’s] originality, however, lies, as is usual with the greatest 
jramatists .. . only in doing better what others had done well or indifferently 
iefore him, and in availing himself of the conceptions, the prepossessions, and 
prejudices, already established in the minds of the public.118 


But in this book he attacked the antiquarian school'’® of criti- 
ism so hard — including even W. W. Lawrence —that he was 
«cused of deserting his own historical school entirely :'*° ‘‘But he 
Schiicking| belongs to the antiquarian school, touched upon above, 
tho read Shakespeare historically (as they think), though in the 
ight of labored, fantastic learning, the pedantic science of the 
tme...’’ I have no doubt that his attack on Professor Lawrence 
vent too far (he has attacked him again in 1945),'*' but my refer- 
“ces above prove amply that Mr. Stoll really never has dropped 
‘is ld self. He merely rages riotously, as usual, when playing 
ip an idea, especially a controversial idea. Finally, here, the anti- 
wpieal note is present again,'*? though not quite so riotously up- 
teld, 

Attacks on critics run all the way through this book, all quite 


— 


iMPp, 78, 80, 147, 170. 

SPp, 187, 253, 272, 273n; and Chap. XV. 

"Pp. 111, 190 (calumniator credited), 253, 266, 284-5, 314. 

‘Pp, 71, 261, 263, 264, 268, 322 (quoted in note 107 above). 

'sThese quotations from pp. 71 and 322 were used in note 107 above. 
"Chap. VII; and pp. 233, 240-41, 248-9, 288. 

“N. Y. Times Book Rev., Feb. 6, 1944. Mr. Lawrence is attacked all 
“tough Chap. XIII. The following quotation is from p. 288. 

21%n ‘*Mainly Controversy,’’ PQ, xxiv (Oct., 1945), 289-316. 

48ee pp. 79, 147, 170. ‘* Portia, in the mercy speech, is appealing to the 
“ler nature of the anti-Semitic Essex’’ (p. 79). ‘*Thus William Shakespeare, 
ith no external evidence, is turned into a sort of George Sand or Sinclair 
‘4¥8 .. . whose every fairly plausible character has its recognizable model 
‘the neighborhood’? (p. 79). 
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reminiscent of the old Stoll,!** for even the 1910 note on blather. 
skites has come back: ‘‘This hoplite of philological scholarship.’ 
In his Preface the critic admits: ‘‘I find myself controversial or 
argumentative to the end,’’** but in a footnote midway through 
the book he rather delightfully pokes fun at himself: ‘‘ Like most 
critics, including the present writer, Mr. Charlton is better at con. 
tradicting previous criticism than producing his own.’’!** I doubt 
myself whether that quip applies either to Mr. Charlton or to Mr. 
Stoll. 

The involved style is still with us in 1944 at times, though by no 
means very fulsomely.'*? The eritic’s amazing erudition of course 
is obvious too,’** and now he is referring back to himself more than 
ever: twice he even quotes himself at some length, in the latter case 
apologizing :'*° ‘‘If the reader will bear with me, I will repeat some 
immature words written more than thirty years ago. . .’’!* 

But the new Stoll is even more distinctly present in this his sup- 
posedly last book. Literature is not life (see three whole chapters: 
I, I1f, and IV); Shakespeare does not write symbolism and alle- 
gory ;’*' other arts again are present now in Mr. Stoll’s picture for 
comparison.'** Striking situation, he says, a la Aristotle, is more im- 
portant than merely consistent characterization :'** in fact, Mr. 
Stoll has gone distinctly Aristotelian in this book.’** The ‘‘Kent 
and Gloster’’ chapter (V) shows the critic’s dramatic appreciation 
of characterization, especially with regard to speech-rhythms, as 
does also the chapter on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Jew’’ (VI). The power 
and value of dominating passions are developed again at length in 
two whole chapters (X and X1).'*° But above all is the new Stoll: 
ian accent on the speech rhythms of the characters, both as ai 





123Pp, 91-2, 140, 141, 143, 144, 148, 231-2, 241-2, 251, 268n, 272n, 284, 285, 
287-8, 291, 308, 332, 334, 344. Kittredge gets attacked in the ‘‘ Falstaff 
chapter, pp. 231-4. 

124P, 290. 

125P, xili. 

126P, 268n. 

127Pp. 176, 261, 295. 

128Pp, 308, 313, 316, 319, 325, 328-9 and footnotes passim. 

129Pp, 187-8 and 238-9. 

130P, 238. 

1z1P, 282. 

132Cf, painting on p. 173. 

133Pp, 235-6, 298, 303, 305, 310. 

134Pp, 270, 272, 288, 290, 297. ” 

135And see pp. 236 (‘‘Situation is animated with passion, passion clothee 
again with situation’’?) and pp. 150-4 (on love in tragedy). In the first exa™ 
ple Stoll is quoting Stevenson approvingly. 
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aesthetic achievement'* in itself and as a clue to the actual bent 
of the character himself.'*? On p. 123 Mr. Stoll, as indicated above, 
is trying to analyze this idea by accenting the lines he quotes in the 
text, but it is a very weak attempt at analysis.’** A little further 
along in the same chapter he appends to his quoted lines: ‘‘ There, 
particularly in the second line, is, if my ear does not mislead me, 
the very undulation of pitch that would accompany his [|Shylock’s] 
wheedling, reproachful utterance.’’!*® Obviously Mr. Stoll is trying 
to pursue his idea to an analytical conclusion but his method is 
very crude as yet. Perhaps soon some one (more scientific?) will 
come along to analyze in detail the method of this whole speech- 
rhythms idea,’“** for it needs to be done for fiction as well as for 
drama. Then, with the proper ‘‘logarithmic’’ table —or double- 
gear-shift analytical-literary machine — in front of him, any sopho- 
more will be able to create a Tom Jones or a Hamlet! 

Thus the 1944 book is a complete epitome of Mr. Stoll old and 
new, with the accent of course on the new. Mr. Stoll’s work since 
1944 will also indicate that the critic has now launched a definite 
attack on the so-called ‘‘New Critics’’ in their attempt to ‘‘sym- 
bolize’’? Shakespeare.'*° There remains now merely the tedious tasks 
of (1) giving a very brief survey of the reactions to Mr. Stoll (I 
shall do it only in bibliographical form) and (2) submitting an 
appendix of all the primary bibliography of the critic himself, from 
1905 to 1947. Mr. Stoll refused to check this—in order to keep 
himself out of this project —so it may contain omissions, but not 
many, I hope. I should add, however, that Mr. Stoll himself recent- 
ly warned me of his 1947 publications before I ever saw them my- 
self; hence he has to a slight extent at least blessed the project in 
this whole paper, though he has never encouraged me at all to pro- 
ceed to its final production. 


V Mr. SToLL AND HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


I had intended to write this section up at some length but I now 
frankly give it up as a bad job. It would probably take me the rest 


See pp. 105-7, 123 (with accents to show rhythms), 129, 177, 181, 272, 
U. Pp, 292 and 318 refer this idea back to Pope. 

'37Pp, 115 (Hamlet) ; 117 (Cleopatra) ; 131 and 135 (Shylock). 

“*Cf. note 94 for a better analysis. 

eeP. 135, 

‘4See note 102 above. 

‘And see note 2 above. 
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of my life, and I haven’t much longer to live anyway. Sufficient t 
say, one either does deeply appreciate Mr. Stoll or one just doesn’t, 
with the accent on the does or doesn’t. Mr. J. Dover Wilson has 
sneered at him persistently,'*’ until very lately,’** at least, but the 
height of Mr. Stoll’s position as an American critic is more sanely 
indicated by Mr. Alfred Harbage’s remarks in his recent (1947 
book.'** Mr. Stoll has been anathema to some soft-souled individu. 
als, and might by them be called the leader of the hard-boiled schoo! 
as Bernard Mandeville was thus stigmatized in the early 18th cen- 
tury. But David Nichol Smith’s recent lecture in America gave the 
critic such tremendous tribute that maybe we in this country do 
not appreciate him enough. So here is a selective list of pieces — 
mainly articles— written about him — not reviews — arrange( 
chronologically : 


Young, Karl. ‘‘The Shakespeare Skepties.’’ The North American 
Review, ccxv (March, 1922), 382-93. 

Wales, Julia. ‘‘Character and Action in Shakespeare : a Considera- 
tion of Some Skeptical Views.’’ Univ. of Wisconsin Studies, No. 
18. Madison, 1923. Pp. 118-45. 

Knowlton, E. C. ‘‘ Falstaff Redux.’’ JEGP, xxv (April, 1926), 193- 
215. 

Babcock, R. W. ‘‘Modern Sceptical Criticism of Shakespeare: El- 
mer Edgar Stoll.’’ The Sewanee Review, xxxv (Jan., 1927), 
15-31. 

Legouis, E. ‘‘La Reaction contre la critique romantique de Shake 
speare.”’ In Es.suyvs and Studies by the English Assoc., Xi 
(1928), 74-87. 

Smith, L. P. On Reading Shakespeare. N. Y.: Harcourt Brace ant 
Co., 1933. 

Knickerbocker, W. 8. ‘‘Mr. Stoll’s Shakespeare.’’ The Sewanee Ke 
view, XL (April, 1934), 209-28. 

Babcock, R. W. ‘‘A Prince of Shreds and Patches.’’ Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bulletin, x1 (July, 1936), 175-83. 

Smith, M. E. ‘‘The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet,’’ Shakespear’ 
Assoc. Bulletin, xvi (April, 1941), 77-88. 


141S8ee What Happens in Hamlet (1935), The Fortunes of Falstaff (1944), 
ete., as indicated in my reviews of these books in the SAB. dan 
142In the new Cambridge Henry IV plays he shows more deference. See ® 
review of this edition in the Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin, April, 194/. 
143A8 They Liked It (Macmillan, 1947), pp. 29, 38. 
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Sampley, A. M. ‘‘Hamlet among the Mechanists.’’ Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bulletin, xvu (July, 1942), 134-49. 

Lawrence, W. W. ‘‘Hamlet’s Sea-Voyage.’’ PMLA, urx (March, 
1944), 45-70. 

Babeock, R. W. ‘‘Mr. Dover Wilson, the Critics and Falstaff.’’ 
Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin, x1x (July and Oct., 1944), 117-31, 
172-85. 

Stirling, Brents. ‘‘Psychology in Othello.’’ Shakespeare Assoc. 
Bulletin, x1x (July, 1944), 135-44. 

Kirschbaum, Leo. ‘‘The Modern Othello.’?’ ELH, x1 (July, 1944), 
283-96. 

Putney, Rufus. ‘‘What ‘Praise to Give?’ Jonson vs. Stoll.’’ PQ, 
xxi (Oct., 1944), 307-19. 

Harbage, A. As They Liked It. Macmillan, 1947. 

Waldcock, A. J. A. ‘‘The Men in Buckram.’’ RES, xx (1947), 
16-23. Merely supports Mr. Stoll’s idea, without mentioning 
Mr. Stoll. 

Prior, M. B. ‘‘Character in Relation to Action in Othello.’’ MP, 
xLIV (May, 1947), 225-37. On Mr. Stoll see pp. 235n-236n. 

Prior, Moody E. ‘‘ ‘A ‘‘New’’ Reading of Othello’: A Reply to 
Mr. Stoll.’’ MP, xuv (May, 1948), 270-72. 

Mr. Stoll himself has never remained quiescent in the midst of 
attacks on him. See, for example, such recent spirited replies as: 
Reply to W. W. Lawrence, R. Putney, and B. Stirling in PQ, xxiv 

(Oct., 1945), 289-316. 
Reply to L. Kirschbaum in ELH, xin (March, 1946), 46-58. 
And see his books passim for other remarks on his opponents. 


VI THe BrsuicoGRAPHY OF PrRoFEssor E. E. StTouu 
(IN CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE) 


1. John Webster; the Periods of His Work. Boston, 1905. 

2. ‘“‘Shakspere, Marston, and the Malcontent Type.’? MP, iW 
(1906), 281-303. 

3. ““The Objectivity of the Ghosts in Shakespeare.’’ PMLA, xx 
(1907), 201-33. Republished in 1927. 

4. “Anachronism in Shakespeare Criticism.’’? MP, vu (1910), 
597-75. 

9. “Shylock.’? JEGP, x (1911), 236-79. Republished in 1927. 

6. ‘‘Criminals in Shakespeare and Science.’’ MP, x (1912-3), 55- 
80. Republished in 1927. 
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‘‘Hamlet and Iago.’’ In Kittredge Anniv. Papers. Boston, 
1913. 

‘*Walstaff.’’ MP, xu (1914), 197-240. Republished in 1927, 
‘“Othelio’’; an Historical and Comparative Study. Univ. of 
Minn. Studies, No. 2, 1915. Republished in 1933. 

‘‘Was Paradise Well Lost?’’ PMLA, xxxm (1918), 429-35. 
Republished in 1930. 

‘*Hamlet’’: An Historical and Comparative Study. Univ. of 
Minn. Studies, No. 7, 1919. Republished in 1933. 
‘*Literature and Life.’’ Lecture to London M.H.R.A., Dee. 1921. 
Published in 1924 and republished in 1927. |See nos. 15 and 
20 below. | 

Introduction to Henry V. Holt, 1922. Republished in 1930. 
‘Qn the Anniversary of the Folio.’’ North American Rev., 
ccxvilt (1923), 646-59. Republished in 1927. 

‘‘Literature no Document.’’ MLR, x1x (1924), 141-57. Repub- 
lished in 1927. 

‘*Recent Criticism of Hamlet.’’ Contemporary Rev., cxxv 
(March, 1924), 347-57. 

Review of W. Archer’s The Old Drama and the New. MLR, 
xx (1925), 147-57. 

‘‘Ttalia Aeterna.’’ Sewanee Rev., xxxv (1927), 267-83. 
‘*Certain Fallacies and Irrelevancies in the Literary Scholar- 
ship of the Day.’’ SP, xx1v (1927), 485-508. Republished in 
1930. 

Shakespeare Studies: Historical and Comparative in Method. 
This book includes Nos. 3, 5, 6, 8, 12 and 14 & 15 in revised 
form. 

‘* Artificial Comedy.’’ 7 LS, March 1, 1928. 

‘“Cleopatra.’’ MLR, xx (1928), 145-63. Republished in 1930. 
Poets and Playwrights. Univ. of Minn., 1930. This book in- 
cludes Nos. 22, 13, 17, 10 and 19 in revised form. 

‘(A True Shakespeare Critic.’’ [Granville-Barker] SAB, VI 
(1931), 135-44. 

‘Milton a Romantic.’’ RES, vit (1932), 425-36. Republished 
in 1944. 

‘‘Literature and Life Again.’?’ PMLA, xiv (1932), 283-302. 
Republished in 1944. 

“The Tempest.’?’ PMLA, xuvi (1932), 699-726. Republished 
in 1940. 
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28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


- “Shakespeare’s Forbears.’’ MLN, tiv (1939), 332-9. 
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‘*Belial as an Example.’’ MLN, xiv (1933), 419-27. 

‘‘Kent and Gloster.’’ Infe and Letters, 1x (1933), 431-45. Re- 
published in 1944. 

Art and Artifice in Shakespeare. Camb. Univ., 1933. Macmillan, 
1933. This book includes some, at least, of Nos. 6, 9, 11, 20 and 
21 & 23. 

‘‘Wrom the Superhuman to the Human in Paradise Lost.’’ 
University of Toronto Quart., m (1933), 3-16. Republished, 
1944. 

‘*Phédre.’’ RAA, xu (1934), 101-16. Republished in 1940. 
‘Othello the Man.’’ SAB, 1x (1934), 111-24. Republished in 
1940. 

‘Reconciliation in Tragedy: Shakespeare and Sophocles.’’ 
University of Toronto Quarterly, tv (1934), 11-33. Republished 
in 1940. 


5. ‘‘The Beau Monde at the Restoration.’’ MLN, xuix (1934), 


425-32. Republished in 1944. 
“The Date of The Malcontent.’’ RES, x1 (1935), 42-50. 


. Hamlet the Man. English Assoc. Pamphlet, No. 91. March, 


1935. Republished in 1940. 

‘“‘Art and Artifice in the Jliad: or the Poetical Treatment of 
Character in Homer and Shakespeare.’’ ELH, nm (1935), 294- 
321. Republished in 1940. 


. “Oedipus and Othello: Corneille, Rymer, and Voltaire.’’ RAA, 


xi (1935), 385-400. 

“The Dramatic Texture in Shakespeare.’ 
(1935), 586-607. Republished in 1940. 
‘“‘Tartuffe and the ‘Optique du theatre’.’’ RAA, xm (1936), 
193-214. Republished in 1940. 

“The Tragic Fallacy, So-Called.’’ Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, 
v (1936), 457-81. Republished in 1940. 


? 


Criterion, XIV 


3. Shakespeare’s Young Lovers. Lectures at the Univ. of Toronto, 


1935. Oxford Univ. Press, 1937. 


. “The Dectective Spirit in Criticism.’’ SRL, xvi (May 8, 1937), 


12, 14, 16-7. 


2. “Hamlet and The Spanish Tragedy.’’ MP, xxxv (1937), 31-46. 


‘Recent Shakespeare Criticism.’’ SJ, Lxx1v (1938), 50-81. 


- “Poetic Alliteration’’ [in the Sonnets]. MLN, tv (1939), 388- 


90. 
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60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


6). 


66. 
67. 


68. 
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‘*Recent Elizabethan Criticism.’’ ELH, vi (1939), 39-57. 

** Jaques and the Antiquaries.’’ MLN, tiv (1939), 79-85. 
“Hamlet and The Spanish Tragedy Again.’’ MP, xxxvn 
(1939), 173-86. 


‘*Shakespeare’s Jew.’’ Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, vim (1939), 


139-54. Republished in 1944. 
‘*Modesty in the Audience.’’ MLN, tv (Dee., 1940), 570-75. 
Republished in 1944. 

‘*Poetry and the Passions: an Aftermath.’’ PMLA, tv (Dee., 
1940), 979-92. Republished in 1944. 

Shakespeare and Other Masters. Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. 
This book includes Nos. 44, 40, 34, 37, 33, 39, 27, 32, 41, 38, 42 
in revised form. 

‘*Poetry and the Passions Again.’’ JEGP, xu (1941), 509-25. 
Republished in 1944. 

‘‘Heroes and Villains: Shakespeare, Middleton, Byron, Dick- 
ens.’’ RES, xviu (1942), 257-69. Republished in 1944. 
‘*Criticisms Criticized: Spenser and Milton.’’ JEGP, xu 
(1942), 451-7. Republished partly in 1944. 

‘‘Browning’s ‘In a Baleony’.’’ MLQ, 11 (1942), 407-15. Re- 
published in 1944. 

‘*Source and Motive in Macbeth and Othello.’’ RES, x1x (Jan., 
1943), 25-32. Republished in 1944. 

‘* “Real Society’ in Restoration Comedy.’’ MLN, ivi (1943), 
175-81. 

‘*Moliére and Shakespeare.’’ Romanic Rev., xxxv (Feb., 1944), 
3-18. 

From Shakespeare to Joyce. New York: Doubleday, Doran Co., 
1944. This book includes Nos. 26, 28, 35, 29, 52, 50, 48, 53, 54, 
56, 60, 57, 59, 25, 58, 31, in revised form. 

‘*Plot and Character: On the Stagirite’s Behalf.’’ MLR, xxix 
(1944), 209-14. 

‘“Give the Devil His Due: a Reply to Mr. Lewis’’ [on Milton]. 
RES, xx (1944), 108-24. 

‘Milton Classical and Romantic.’’ PQ, xxm (1944), 222-47. 
“The Validity of Poetic Vision: Keats and Spenser.’’ MLR, 
xL (1945), 1-7. 

‘‘Mainly Controversy: Hamlet, Othello.’? PQ, xxiv (Ott, 
1945), 289-316. 

‘‘An Othello Too Modern.’’ ELH, xu (March, 1946), 46-98. 
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. “Symbolism in Shakespeare.’’ MLR, xutu (Jan. 1947), 9-23. 
A reply to Cleanth Brooks’ ‘‘Shakespeare as a Symbolist Po- 


et,’? in Yale Rev., Summer, 1945. 
_ “Critics at Cross Purposes.’’ ELH, xtv (Dee., 1947), 320-8. 
. ‘A New Reading of Othello.’’ MP, xiv (Feb., 1948), 208-10. 
3. ‘‘Symbolism in Coleridge.’’ PMLA, uxm (March, 1948), 214- 
33 


e 
‘ 


‘Another Othello Too Modern.’’ In the Joseph Quincy Adams 
Memorial Studies. Washington: The Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, 1948. Pp. 351-371. 


Mr. Stoll has also announced a volume of essays to be published 
posthumously. 














MEANING OF ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 
MSSAYS ON TASTE 


THE 


3y Martin KAuuicn 

; Wayne University 
The associationist critical theory in Archibald Alison’s Essays on 
the Nature and Principles of Taste (1790) is far more thoroughly 
employed and certainly far more sweeping in scope than that in any 
other treatise on taste or criticism throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, in influence, it equals and possibly surpasses Joseph 
Priestley’s Lectures on Criticism (1777), and is among the impor- 
tant few eighteenth-century critical works that made a noticeable 
impression on early nineteenth-century critical thought. The popu- 
larity in the nineteenth century of the Essays on Taste is not only 
attested to by the remarks of a dutiful son about his father’s ‘‘ well- 
known’’ essays ‘‘which have long taken a high place in British lit- 
erature,’’ but also by external evidence that may be more reliable 
and explicit.’ The work was published first in Edinburgh in 1790; 
and although it was highly recommended by the New Annual Regis- 
ter (1790) and favorably reviewed with copious extracts in the 
Monthly Review, yet it did not sell rapidly.*. In 1810, however, 
Alison’s booksellers told him there was need of a second edition. 
This edition was issued in 1811 with additions and was commended 
by Lord Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review of that year. Jeffrey's 
approving review apparently insured its popularity with British 


ISir Archibald Alison, Some Account of My Life and Writings (Edinburgh 
and London, 1883), pp. 2, 8. Abraham Mills places Alison’s essays on the same 
level with Blair’s Lectures and Burke’s Inquiry, — ‘‘ works of so much impor 
tance and so deservedly popular.’’ See the Preface to his edition of Alison’s 
Essays on Taste (New York, 1830), p. iii. See also C. M. Gayley and F. ». 
Scott, An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism 
(Boston, 1899), pp. 87-8. For some refereaces to Alison in the works of his 
contemporaries, see The Letters of Robert Burns, ed. Francis H. Allen ( 308- 
ton and New York, 1927), m1, 9; Nathan Drake, Literary Hours (London, 
1798), pp. 48, 50-2; David Rivers, Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of 
Great Britain (London, 1798); Thomas Green, Extracts from the Diary of 4 
Lover of Literature (Ipswich, 1810), pp. 185-7; S. Felton, On the Portraits 
of English Authors on Gardening (London, 1830, sec. ed.), pp. xxxviii, 211; 
S. T. Coleridge, ‘‘Essays on the Fine Arts,’’ Miscellanies, Aesthetic and Lit 
erary, ed. T. Ashe (London, 1885), p. &. bee 

2New Annual Register (1790), p. 203; Monthly Review, 11 (1790), 361-4 
and Iv (1791), 8-19. 
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ALISON’S ESSAYS ON TASTE 315 
readers, Since four more Edinburgh editions were required by 1825 
to satisfy the esthetic needs of the intellectual public. Other lit- 
erary centers in England and America issued many cheap reprints 
until 1879.* Therefore, it may be said without exaggeration that 
Alison’s Essays on Taste is, historically speaking, a minor classic. 
Alison’s ideas, given such a wide circulation by publications and 
reviews Of his book, accordingly become a serious concern for stu- 
dents of critical theory at the turn of the eighteenth century. In 
this essay, the psychological ground for a few typical eighteenth- 
century critical concepts and the romantic and neoclassic elements 
in Alison’s esthetics will be discussed. 

Alison makes taste entirely dependent upon the imagination, to 
the exclusion of judgment and reason. His definition of taste is very 
simple. Following Burke on the sublime, he limits it only to those 
subjective effects on the mind which are produced by beautiful and 
sublime objects. However, taste, the ability to react to such objects 
is unlike that of the intuitive ‘‘internal sense,’’ as described by 
Francis Hutcheson, Alexander Gerard, and Burke.‘ On the con- 
trary, this effect is complex, characterised by an emotion first raised 
by an association of ideas and then followed by a regular train of 
associated ideas in the imagination. Like Joseph Priestley in his 
Lectures on Oratory and Rhetoric (1777), Alison follows the Hart- 
lean psychology and specifically opposes the doctrine of the internal 
senses: the pleasures of taste, he claims, ‘‘may be considered not as 
asimple, but as a complex pleasure; and as arising not from any 
xparate and peculiar sense.’”° 

In the second and longer essay, the essay which really lays the 
foundation of his critical theory, Alison describes the manner in 





‘The editions printed in Edinburgh number six: 1790, 1811, 1812, 1815, 
1817, 1825. There are nine other editions and reprints: Dublin, 1790; Boston, 
1812; Hartford, 1821; New York, 1830, 1844, 1854; London, 1853 (‘‘ Univer- 
sal Library’’), 1871, 1879 (‘*‘World Library of Standard Works’’). In the 
three New York editions, Abraham Mills prepared Alison as a standard school 
text ‘‘with corrections and improvements’’ in the same manner as he prepared 
Surke and Blair. C. Fedeles [Versuch aiber Alisons Asthetik, Darstellung und 
Kritik (Munchen, 1911), p. 8] notes a reprint which I have been unable to 
trace: London, 1843 (‘‘Smith’s Standard Library’’). 

‘Francis Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue [1725] (London, 1729), Sec. I, and SP, xu (October, 1946), 645- 
'; Gerard, An Essay on Taste (1759), Part I; and Burke, A Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful (1757), 
M, xviii, Generally with Burke, beauty is the effect on the internal sense, while 
sublimity ig produced by an association with terror. 

‘Alison, p. 120. 
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which material objects affect the mind and produce those emotions 
that are essential for taste. Objects, he believes, become esthetically 
‘ideas of Emotion’’ with them 
or when these ideas are associated with other qualities that already 


‘ , 


affecting when our minds associate 


affect us. For example, in works of art, the associated ideas of dex. 
terity, taste, convenience, utility; and in nature, those of peace, 
danger, plenty, desolation — all produce an emotion in us: 
In such cases, the constant connection we discover between the sign and the 
thing signified, between the material quality and the quality productive of 
emotion, renders at last the one [the sign, or the object] expressive to us of 
the other [the thing signified, or the emotion], and very often dispose us to 
attribute to the sign, that effect which is produced only by the quality signified. 
This association of expressive or significant ideas is the source of 
the effect that material objects have upon the mind: 
By means of the Connection, or Resemblance, which subsists between the quali 
ties of Matter, and qualities capable of producing Emotion, the perception of 
the one immediately, and very often irresistibly suggests the idea of the other; 
and so early are these Associations formed, that it requires afterwards some 
pains to separate this connection, and to prevent us from attributing to the 
Sign, that effect which is produced alone by the Quality signified.® 
Throughout this second essay, which we shall only briefly sum- 
marize here, Alison presents in great detail arguments and illustra- 
tions as proof and evidence of his contention that the only way in 
which objects do move us and do arouse our esthetic interest is by 
means of this process of subjective association. He makes it clear 
that ideas cannot be beautiful or sublime absolutely in themselves 
or independent of their effect on the mind. And he describes in de- 
tail how, in accordance with this simple process of association, 
sounds, colors, forms, and motions all derive their beautiful and 
sublime effects from the several kinds of associations of ideas in 
the mind. In Hartlean fashion he lists the many sources of the 
various associations which we might have with these ‘‘objects”’ of 
the ‘‘material world’’ and which are responsible for their beauty 
and sublimity.? The sublimity of sounds, for example, is owing to 
associations with ideas of danger, power or might, majesty, solem- 
nity, deep melancholy, or any other strong emotion. But the beauty 
of sounds is produced by associations of tranquillity, peace, light 
melancholy, joy, cheerfulness, gentleness, and delicacy. 

If these associations are dissolved, Alison argues by appealing 
to experience, the emotions are then no longer produced. Other 


6Alison, pp. 127, 128, 133. 
7Cf. David Hartley, Observations on Man (1749), Prop. 94, (1, 421ff.). 
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arguments that he generally draws upon in order to support his 
subjective associationism are also taken from experience: the di- 
versity of effects that one object may have upon many people proves 
that the object itself is really indifferent; one idea has never been 
permanently or constantly beautiful or sublime; and various cir- 
cumstances contribute to our conception of beauty or sublimity. In 
short, the mind, by means of the associated ideas that it supplies, is 
the source of all beauty and all sublimity. 

3ut although this subjective association of ideas produces the 

emotion that is the foundation of the esthetic effect, it alone is not 
sufficient to evoke the full effect of taste. It is only the union of 
this association with the imagination that can produce real esthetic 
“delight.’’ Unless, therefore, the imagination is also excited by pur- 
suing a train of emotions ‘‘allied’’ to the original emotion, there can 
be no profound esthetic response. This second characteristic of taste 
is the subject of Alison’s first essay. The succession of ideas in the 
imagination is not haphazard; on the contrary, it is regular, be- 
cause it is guided by a principle of association, the principle of 
resemblance. And the intensity of the esthetic response depends 
directly upon the uniformity of the associated ideas in a train. 
The principal relation, which seems to take place in those trains of thought, 
that are produced by objects of taste, is that of resemblance; the relation, of 
all others, the most loose and general, and which affords the greatest range of 
thought, for our imagination to pursue. Wherever, accordingly, these emotions 
[of taste] are felt, it will be found, not only that this is the relation which 
principally prevails among our ideas, but that the emotion itself is propor- 
tioned to the degree in which it prevails.* 

In this process, the imagination is entirely passive: ideas spon- 
taneously and mechanically pass through it guided by the principle 
of resemblance ; and they have no definite aim or purpose but that 
of producing an emotional condition closely resembling romantic 
eestasy. This development of Lord Kames’s ‘‘waking dream’”’ of 
the imagination lays the psychological groundwork of the most 
characteristic feature of romanticism — the ecstatic reverie. Like 
Alison, Kames had used the romantic experience, that experience 
which gives the liveliest impression of reality, as a touchstone for 
the success of art: 

-+. the pleasure of a reverie, where a man, losing sight of himself, is totally 
%cupied with the ideas passing in his mind, the objects of which he conceives 
to be really existing in his presence. The power of language to raise emotions, 


depends entirely on the raising of such lively and distinct images as here de- 
A 


‘Alison, pp. 9-10. 
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scribed: the reader’s passions are never sensibly moved, till he be thrown into 
a kind of reverie; in which state, forgetting himself, and forgetting that he 
is reading, he conceives every incident as passing in his presence, precisely 
as if he were an eyewitness.9 

Alison also believes that art is best measured by this romantic 
trance-like effect which occurs only when the imagination is so ex- 
cited, so rapt in soothing inward associations that it fades away 
from the realities of life: 

In such trains of imagery, no labour of thought, or habits of attention, are 
required; they rise spontaneously in the mind, upon the prospect of any object, 
to which they bear the slightest resemblance, and they lead it almost insensibly 
along, in a kind of bewitching reveric, through all its store of pleasing or inter- 
esting conceptions. 


It is, then, indeed, in this powerless state of reverie, when we are carried on 
by our conceptions, not guiding them, that the deepest emotions of beauty or 
sublimity are felt, that our hearts swell with feelings which language is too 
weak to express, and that in the depth of silence and astonishment we pay to 
the charm that enthrals us, the most flattering mark of our applause.10 

It is this concept of the mechanical imagination operating by un- 
thinking laws of association to which Coleridge violently objected. 
This associationist conception of the passive imagination was fa- 
miliar to Coleridge as the mechanical fancy." 

But here Alison looks forward to the practices and experiences 
of other romantic writers. He has certainly brought to light the 
psychological basis of the romantic experience which gripped the 
early Wordsworth, as it is described in the ‘‘ Lines Composed a Few 
Miles above Tintern Abbey’’ (1798), —‘‘that serene and _ blessed 
mood, / In which the affections gently lead us on.’’ This eestatic 
experience, perhaps the most characteristic of romantic traits, is 
described in treatises on art and in novels of the early nineteenth 
century. It is easy to detect the kinship between Alison’s interpre- 
tation of the esthetic response and the following selections taken 
at random from the works of John Claudius Loudon, the well- 
known author of gardening books, and Thomas Love Peacock: 

A single idea of excellence presented to the fertile imayination rouses a long 


train of corresponding sensations, which often carry us, as it were, beyond 
ourselves into the regions of romance and euthusiasm. 


Anthelia rested awhile in this delightful solitude... . She felt the presence 
ot the genius of the scene. She sate absorbed in a train of contemplations, 


9Kames, Elements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1769), 1, 93. Other loci on the 
reverie are in I, 172, 312; 11, 329. 
10Alison, pp. 14, 42. ox 
11Cf, Biographia Literaria, ed. Shaweross (Oxford, 1907), 1, 202 (Ch, xu): 
. .. But equally with the ordinary memory the Fancy must receive all its 
materials ready made from the law of association.’’ 
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dimly defined, but infinitely delightful: emotions rather than thoughts, which 
attention would have utterly dissipated, if it had paused to seize their images.!2 
Or, as Alison seriously states, ‘‘It is upon the vacant and unem- 
ployed, accordingly, that the objects of taste make the strongest im- 
pression. ”’ 

Paralleling this romantic conception of the imaginative effect is 
a belief in the relativist point of view. From the time of Addison 
in the beginning of the century, the association of ideas has tradi- 
tionally been used to explain the wide diversity of taste. In Alison 
there is no divergence from tradition; he too employs the theory of 
association for his diversitarian approach to critical problems. Even 
the same object, he observes, may produce completely opposite re- 
sponses: ‘‘In these and similar cases of difference in our feelings, 
from the same objects, it will always be found that the difference 
arises from the state of our imaginations; from our disposition to 
follow out the train of thought, which such objects naturally pro- 
duce, or our incapacity to do it.’”’* In other words, the differences 
in esthetic responses are directly proportionate to the number of 
appropriate ideas associated and the kind of associational principle 
employed.’* But like most of the associationists in the psychological 
tradition, although he acknowledges the soundness of the diversi- 
tarian approach to criticism, he does believe in the possibility of 
a “‘good’’ and perhaps a single taste. Yet Alison seems to differ 
somewhat from his predecessors who employ the consensus of the 
elect as the best standard of taste. Taking what may at the present 
time be considered a more modern and perhaps an eclectic view, 
he proposes that the goal at which critics and artists should aim is 
comprehensiveness of taste, broader experiences and multitudinous 
associations : ‘‘It is only when we arrive at manhood, and still more, 
when either the liberality of our education, or the original capacity 
of our minds, have led us to experience or to participate in all the 





2Loudon, Treatise on . . . Country Residences (London, 1806), p. 48; 
Peacock, Melincourt (1817), Ch. x. Marianne Dashwood is a good example of 
the romantic tintype. She suffers from an excess of sensibility: ‘‘ Marianne 
was afraid of offending, and said no more on the subject; but the kind of 
approbation which Elinor described as excited in him by the drawings of other 
people, was very far from that rapturous delight, which, in her opinion, could 
alone be called taste.’’ Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility (1811), Ch. iv. 

Alison, p. 6. 

_4Alison, pp. 11-13. Cf. also pp. 63-5, where Alison discusses the influence of 
disposition on taste; and pp. 59-66, where he further makes clear the influence 
of accidental and personal associations, habits and occupations of life, upon 
the diversity of taste. 
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affections of our nature, that we acquire that comprehensive taste, 
which can enable us to discover, and to relish, every species of 
Sublimity and Beauty.’’!’ Nevertheless, there are in Alison distinet 
echoes of an aristocratic, neoclassical past. Like Kames and Gerard, 
he presents, it would seem, the eighteenth-century version of the 
ivory-tower by excluding from the domain of art or taste those 
soiled by labor: ‘‘It is only in the higher stations accordingly, or 
in the liberal professions of life, that we expect to find men either 
of a delicate or comprehensive taste. The inferior situations of life, 
by contracting the knowledge and the affections of men, within 
very narrow limits produce insensibly a similar contraction in their 
notions of the beautiful or the sublime.’’' 

We come now to the last important critical principle that Alison 
derives from his conception of the associationist psychology. As 
we have stated before, the principle of resemblance guides and uni- 
fies the train of emotions and produces one impression. From this 
principle, Alison deduces that the intensity of the esthetic response 
and the success of the work of art depend directly upon the uni- 
formity of the ideas in the imagination. Out of this uniformity of 
associated ideas in a train, Alison, following Kames, derives a rule 
for the regulation of art.’7 


If it is true that those trains of thought which attend the Emotions of Taste, 
are uniformly distinguished by some general principle of connection, it ought 
to be found, that no Composition of objects or qualities, in fact, produces such 
emotions, in which this Unity of character or of emotion is not preserved.'® 


The arts can only succeed, Alison asserts, when they preserve unity, 
when the parts conform to the general character of the whole. He 
applies this general principle to gardening and to landscape paint- 
ing. The standard for the latter art, Alison writes like a veritable 
neoclassicist, is the simple unity of effect: 


Some general principle is universally demanded, some decided expression, to 
which the meaning of the several parts may be referred, and which by afford- 
ing us, as it were, the key of the scene, may lead us to feel from the whole of 


15Alison, p. 61. 

Alison, p. 62; Kames, Elements, 11, 490-1, 498-9: ‘*Those who depend for 
food on bodily labour, are totally void of taste.’’ Gerard, Essay on Taste 
(1762), Iv, ii, 216-9. 

17Alison, pp. 9-11; Kames, Elements, 1, 18, 27. 

18Alison, p. 84. This concept of associational unity is, of course, also found 
in Hume and Gerard, from whom Alison undoubtedly borrowed. For Hume 0? 
the associational unity of action, see SP, xiii (1946), 663-4. For Gerard om 
the same literary application, see his Essay on Genius (1774), 1, iii, 46ff. Hume, 
Kames, and Gerard all base their conceptions of unity of action on causality, 
while Alison insists on the associational principle of resemblance. 
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the composition, that full and undisturbed emotion which we are prepared to 
indulge. It is this purity and simplicity of composition, accordingly, which has 


niformly distinguished the great master of the art, from the mere copiers 
f Nature.!9 


The significance of purity and simplicity of expression for litera- 


‘ure is obvious: a rigid application of the rule of simple unity pro- 


luces a neoclassical and hypercritical approach to art. In a manner 
wminiscent of the conservative Kames, Alison notes how trifling 
lefects in Virgil, Homer, Horace, Shakespeare, and Milton, spoil 
perfect unity and adversely affect taste. How exacting, precise, or 
painfully minute such criticism can be is indicated by his close 
rading of Beattie’s Minstrel : 
Ina description of the morning, in the charming poem of the Minstrel, there 
3a circumstance to which the severity of Criticism might object upon the 
ame principle. 

The cottage curs at early pilgrims bark, 

Crown’d with her pail, the tripping milkmaid sings, 

The whistling plowman stalks a-field, and hark! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings. 


the image in the last line, though undoubtedly a striking one in itself, and 
very beautiful described, is yet improper, as it is incoherent both with the 
period of society, and the scenery of the country to which the Minstrel refers.2° 
To one whose temper inclines him to neoclassicism, this principle, 
the unity of associated ideas, can be very helpful. Indeed, the asso- 
“ationist interpretation of unity had already given support to the 
neoclassicism of Ifume, Kames, and Gerard. And in Alison, even so 
ate as 1790, the principle of associationist unity is used to support 
‘he neoclassical opposition to mixed genres. ‘‘This unity of char- 
ater,” he says, ‘‘is fully as essential as any of those three unities, 
{which every book of Criticism is so full.’’ There must be no mix- 
lure of the elevated and the mean, of the serious and the ludicrous, 
We asserts. It is here that Alison pontifically issues a reactionary 
ull about a controversial problem supposedly settled by Johnson: 
‘It is henee that Tragi-Comedy is utterly indefensible, after all 
hat has been said in its defence... .’’ Instead of the romantic rich- 
*s and superfluity of Shakespeare’s dramas, which he is, by prin- 
ile, unable to appreciate, Alison admires the economy of form 
‘ud content, and the narrow streamlined regularity and purity of 
orneille’s plays. In Corneille’s tragedies, he states in opposition 
0 Kames, there is no mingling of the emotions and thus no interrup- 
‘on of the flow of associated ideas which is so injurious to taste. 


a 
“Alison, p. 88. 
“Alison, p. 100, 
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Apparently aware of the necessity of unity of emotional effect, 
Alison concludes, Corneille has given to his dramas ‘‘an uniform 
character of dignity.’ 

3y unity of expression, then, Alison means uniformity of asso. 
ciated ideas. Thus, in accordance with a modern psychology, he has 
followed his Scottish forebears in reinterpreting along neoclassic 
lines Aristotle’s unity of action. By applying his version of the rule 
rigidly, he has been forced to condemn Shakespeare and tragicom- 
edy. Although the subjective effect or the uninterrupted flow of 
associated ideas in the imagination still remains his criterion, Ali- 
son paradoxically becomes as conservative as those neoclassie critics 
of the later seventeenth century who uphold as the ideal of dramatic 
perfection, the purity and simplicity of regular forms. 
The train of thought, therefore, which takes place in the mind, upon the pros: 
pect of objects of sublimity and beauty, may be considered as consisting in 


a regular or consistent train of ideas of emotion, and as distinguished from 
our ordinary trains of thought. 


If it is true that such trains of thought are uniformly distinguished by some 
general principle of connection, then it ought also to be found, that no Com 
position of objects or qualities produce such emotions, in which this Unity of 
character or of emotion is not preserved. 


That Composition is most excellent, in which the different parts most fully 
unite in the production of one unmingled Emotion.22 

Yet despite his neoclassic adaptation of the associationist psy- 
chology, it is not too much to say that Alison’s Essays on Taste 
forms an almost perfect link between the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth century. True, in opposition to this statement, there is the 
damaging evidence of a neoclassic conservatism in his demand for 
strict unity of expression, and extreme simplicity and regularity, 
his opposition to Shakespeare’s dramaturgy and to tragicomedy, 
and, lastly, his fondness for aristocratic taste. But it is easy to see 
that Alison readily allowed a personal and perhaps lagging tasté 
as well as the logic of his argument to dominate over the truth 0! 
his imaginative experiences. And the fact remains that he does el 
ploy the romantic imaginative experience as the touchstone of art. 
He who has eyes can see that his emphasis upon the subjective ef- 
fect, his extravagant description of the esthetic response, his i1- 
plicit belief in the individualism permitted by the diversitarian 4) 
proach to taste, — are not characteristic of objective equilibrium 





21Alison, pp. 108-110. 
22Alison, pp. 55, 56, 111. 
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and the harmony of the finite, but better characterize the psycholo- 
yy implicit in romantic literature and art, the vague longing for 
unattainable perfection, the indefiniteness of the infinite. 

The romantie elements in Alison’s associationist critical theory 
cannot be overemphasized. First, it must be observed that in this 
theory judgment and reason are wholly ignored. In other words, 
Alison regards the imagination as the sole criterion in the realm of 
taste and believes that it alone can endow objects with sublimity 
or beauty. The effect on the imagination is his only standard. Thus, 
his statement, ‘‘In the Fine Arts, whose object is Beauty, it is by 
its effect upon our Imagination alone, that we determine the excel- 
lence of any production,’’ has a close counterpart in Wordsworth’s 
subjectivism, ‘‘I felt, observed, and pondered; did not judge, Yea, 
never thought of judging.’’** Secondly, his conception of the es- 
thetic response or the imaginative effect is thoroughly libertine and 
romantic. The imagination, he conjectures, is first stimulated to ac- 
tivity by an association of ideas; and, then, by means of the law of 
resemblance, the initial emotion produced is automatically suc- 
weded by trains of corresponding ideas and emotions. The freer and 
more unhampered the imagination is, he believes, the deeper and 
the better will be the response. Obviously, the roots of this notion 
concerning the imaginative effect are present in the ‘‘Traynes of 
Imaginations’’ of Hobbes and the ‘‘waking dream’’ or the ‘‘ Ideas 
aud Perceptions in a Train’’ of Kames. But Hobbes never and 
Kames only rarely suggest the ecstasy and transport of the ‘‘power- 
less state of reverie,’’ in which taste is formed. While it is true that 
Alison derives from this conception of the imagination the impor- 
‘ant rule, unity of expression, his analysis of the imaginative re- 
sponse is far more significant for laying the psychological ground- 
work of the new romantic attitude. Therefore, because his whole 
‘olume is devoted to a careful study of the associational or imagi- 
uative effects of art, it is generally significant of a changing taste 
and point of view, a shift from the wish to examine the externals of 
‘hings to the wish to examine the internal activity of the mind and 
\ feel deeply of ‘‘that rapturous delight,’’ as the ridiculously ro- 
‘antic Marianne Dashwood opines, ‘‘which could alone be ealled 
'aste,”? 


In Alison’s voluminous essays the eighteenth-century association- 
ee 


“em p. 336; Wordsworth, The Prelude, ed. De Selineourt, x1, 188-9 
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ist critical theory has received its consummate expression. But it 
must not be forgotten that Alison’s work is the result of a long 
tradition of careful study and tentative critical applications by 
Ifume and Hartley, and of zealous and more methodical critical 
extensions by Kames, Gerard, Priestley, and even Beattie.** The in. 
pressive bulk and completeness of Alison’s associationist approach 
is therefore owing in large measure to the contributions of impor. 
tant and fairly complete earlier analyses. Only in this sense can 
it be said that his essays ‘‘afforded the earliest complete promulga- 
tion of the Theory of Association.’’*° His thoroughgoing critical 
associationism provoked the greatest discussion and had, through 
Jeffrey, Richard Payne Knight, Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, 
James Mill, Sidney Smith, Edward Mangin, and Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder an important influence on contemporary thought. Together 
with the new social, political, and moral adaptations of Hartley’s 
theory by Godwin and Bentham, and their disciples, it helped form 
the intellectual milieu in which the psychological and critical con- 
ceptions of Wordsworth and Coleridge first took shape. It was un- 
doubtedly influential in determining the trend of critical theory at 
the turn of the eighteenth century. 


24James Beattie, Dissertations Moral and Critical (1783), ‘‘Of Imagina- 
tion,’’ and Elements of Moral Science (Edinburgh, 1790), 1, 126-70. 

25Cf, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Sir Uvedale Price on the Picturesque (Lon- 
don, 1842), p. 4: ‘*Mr. Alison’s essays on the Principles of Taste, first pul 
lished in 1790, afforded the earliest complete promulgation of the Theory 0 
Association. He was followed by Knight and Professors Dugald Stewart and 
Thomas Brown. . . . Lord Jeffrey’s eloquent and perspicuous article in tl 
Encyclopedia Britannica is the last treatise on the subject of which I hav 
any knowledge.’’ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GOETHE ON EMERSON’S 
AESTHETIC THEORY 


3y Vivian C. HopKINs 
New York State College for Teachers 


The influence of Goethe upon Emerson’s theory of art and liter- 
ature deserves more attention than it has received. New materials’ 
now available to scholars indicate that Goethe exerted a definite in- 
fluence upon Emerson’s aesthetic thinking, especially during the 
important years from 1833-1840, when Emerson was shaping his 
philosophy of art as well as of nature. 

In an early study of the relation between Emerson and Goethe, 
Professor Wahr concluded that Emerson failed to attain a true ap- 
preciation of Goethe because of the wide gulf between Emerson’s 
Calvinistic idealism and Goethe’s realistic aestheticism.* It is true, 
of course, that Emerson’s early aesthetic judgments show undue 
moral emphasis,* and that his censure of Goethe in Representative 
Men has a moral basis. On the other hand, Professor Wahr’s per- 
ception of the difference between the two men blinded him to a 





1For this article, the following materials have been helpful: 

(1) the Manuscript Journals, hereinafter referred to as MS. Journals, made 
available to scholars by the permission of Mr. Edward W. Forbes, President of 
the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association, who has deposited them in 
the Houghton Library. For this study MS. Journal B (1835-36) has been 
especially helpful, since it contains a number of quotations from Goethe not 
; -: published Journals, entered for the most part in February and March 
of 1836, 

(2) The Goethe Transcript, a separate collection of quotations from Goethe, 
made by Emerson in 1836, at about the same time that he made the transla- 
tons in MS. Journal B, 

(3) Emerson’s notations in the Cotta edition of Goethe, 55 vols. (Stuttgart 
and Tubingen, 1828-33), in the Emerson House at Concord, except for vol. 50, 
in the Houghton Library. 

, Frederick B. Wahr, Emerson and Goethe (Ann Arbor, 1915), p. 125. Much 
of the study of course remains valid today: a general picture of transcenden- 
talism, the avenues by which Goethe’s writing entered New England, and the 
‘xtent of Emerson’s knowledge of Goethe. See also Frederick B. Walir, ‘‘ Emer- 
‘on and the Germans,’’ Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxxm (Feb., 
1941), 49-63, for a brief comment on Goethe. 

‘ ‘The Puritan bias lingered longer in Emerson’s view of art than in his re- 
“gious belief. Certainly by 1833 Emerson had freed himself from any Calvin 

she theory in religion; and by 1838 Andrews Norton could bear witness that 
‘at from being a Calvinist, Emerson had become an unorthodox Unitarian with 
4 dangerous excess of ‘‘inner light.’”’ 
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realization of the strong influence worked by Goethe all along the 
line of Emerson’s development. The chief liberating influence up. 
on Emerson’s judgment of art is that of Goethe. As Emerson works 
out his own aesthetic theory, the ideas of Goethe act sometimes as 
a stimulant, sometimes as a counter-irritant, to the growth of his 
own conceptions. Emerson’s appreciation of the plastic arts, his 
theory of artistic form, his analysis of the creative and the re. 
ceptive consciousness, all receive nourishment from the ideas of 
Goethe. Finally, the comparison of Goethe’s ideas about art and 
literature with those of Emerson casts illumination upon Emerson’s 
aesthetic theory as a whole. 

Most recent scholarship on the relation between Emerson and 
Goethe* has sought to try Emerson as a critic of Goethe the writer, 
in the light of modern critical standards of scholarship.’ The pres- 
ent article, however, will be limited to demonstrating Goethe’s in- 
fluence upon Emerson’s theory of art and literature, showing how 
Emerson adapted some of Goethe’s ideas to his own uses. 


I 


Goethe first enters the field of Emerson’s aesthetic consciousness 
as a guide to the art of Italy. Limited in his experience of art to the 
meager offering of New England before its Renaissance, Emerson, 
on his first trip abroad, received a sudden influx of light from Ital- 
ian painting, sculpture, and architecture. It was Goethe who opened 
his eyes to this new beauty. 

Sailing for Europe, January 2, 1833, Emerson carried in his 
trunk Goethe’s Travels in Italy.° Goethe, already known to him as 
a novelist,’ was now to lead him through the mazes of Renaissance 





4See, for example, Calvin Thomas, Goethe Jahrbuch, xxiv (1903), 132-162; 


Jahrbuch der Goethe-gesellschaft, xiv (1928), 166-190; Peter Hagboldt, ‘(Em 
erson’s Goethe,’? Open Court, xuvi (April, 1932), 234-244. Both Professor 
Thomas and Professor Hagboldt find Emerson lacking in a true appreciation 
of Goethe. For the general field of the relation between German philosophy 
and Emerson’s thought, see René Wellek, ‘‘ Emerson and German Philosophy, 
New England Quarterly, xvi (March, 1942), 41-63. 

5Professor Ralph Rusk has opened the way for this approach in his excellent 
though brief account of Goethe’s influence on Emerson, in ‘‘ Introduction 
to The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1930), 1, li-liii. 

‘Since Emerson did not acquire the Cotta edition until 1836, he must have 
read The Travels in Italy in 1833 in another edition. For references to the 
Travels, however, I shall use the Cotta edition, since Emerson later made notes 
in the Travels vols. of the Cotta. 

7Extracts from Wilhelm Meister and Elective Affinities, with a few = 
from the Memvirs, appear in the Blotting Book of 1830 (Journals, 1, 328-339; 
248-351). 
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¢ the and ancient art. In Naples Emerson studied his Goethe at night* 
e up- and enjoyed art and the splendor of Vesuvius by day. Disturbed by 
vorks the contrast which beggars and greedy cicerones made with the 
eS as surrounding beauty, he could not completely share Goethe’s en- 
»f his thusiasm.® 
:, his In Rome, however, Emerson kindled more readily to Goethe’s 
e Te. fire. Goethe had written: ‘‘Outside of Rome one has no conception 
as of what an education he receives here. One must, so to speak, be born 
and again, and one looks back on his former conceptions as on his baby 
son’s shoes. The commonest human being will grow here; at least he will 
achieve an unusual insight, even though it cannot penetrate his 
and § inner self.’”° To this New England traveler, life in Rome was in- 
riter, deed a new birth; the amazing variety of paintings, the wealth of 
pres- dassic and Renaissance sculpture, the splendor of architecture all 
5 in- left a deep impression on Emerson’s spirit. Used to the austere sim- 


how plicity of New England churches, he was dazzled by the splendor 
of St. Peter’s, which he called ‘‘the sublime of the beautiful.’’™ 
Coming out of St. Peter’s on Holy Thursday evening, Emerson 
stood spellbound by the moonlight shining on fountains, stone 








sness saints, and the great pile of the cathedral itself. ‘‘This was a spec- 
© the tacle which only Rome can boast,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ How faery beau- 
rson, tiful! An Arabian night’s tale.’’’* A week later he wrote, simply, 
Ital- “Rome fashions my dreams.’’!* 

ened 


‘Last night, stayed at home at my black lodgings in the Croce di Malta 
and read Goethe’’ (Journals, 111, 66. March 16, 1833). 

%Goethe had written that he could understand the Neapolitans’ enthusiasm 
| for their city, especially ‘‘when a couple of Vesuviuses are in the neighbor- 
im as hood.’? ‘*Here,’’ he insists, ‘‘one does not like to look back to Rome; com- 
pared with the present open surroundings the capital of Rome in the valley of 


n his 


sance 

_ the Tiber seems like an old ill-situated monastery’’ (Goethe, ‘‘ Travels in Italy, 
>.159: Naples, 2 March, 1787,’? Works [Cotta ed., Stuttgart and Tibingen, 1828-33], 
“Be. XXVIII, 24. Passage marked in Emerson’s copy. _ 

Peel Following Emerson’s own practice of translating foreign works, the titles 
— and quotations from Goethe in this article will be given in English translation. 
se Where the translation is Emerson’s, this fact will be indicated. 

4 is Emerson shows his difference from Goethe on the subject of Naples: ‘‘Goethe 
phy, says that he shall never again be wholly unhappy, for he has seen Naples; if 


he had said happy, there would have been equal reason’? (J is, mt, Ti. 
rellent March 17, 1833). aaaliides. = einiieeaii 


; ion?’ ’ . e ‘ 
to ‘Goethe, ‘Travels in Italy, Rome, 13 Dee., 1786,’’ Works, xxvut, 241. Pas- 
sage marked by Emerson. 


oy ee, 11, 90, Easter Sunday, 1833. 

eon ‘ “Journals, 111, 87. Holy Thursday, 1833. No doubt the presence of the Amer- 
4n painters, Cranch and Alexander, who accompanied Emerson on this eve- 

_ tan also had something to do with his heightened sensitivity. The MS. Lec- 

3.330): ¢ on Italy (1833) indicates that Emerson had to overcome here a little 


Prejudice against the Roman Catholic service. 
‘Ibid., 11, 92. April 13, 1833. 
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In Rome, too, through notes made in his copy of Goethe's 
Travels, one finds the beginning of Emerson’s interest in Michael 
Angelo,’* an interest which increased in Florence, under Goethe's 
guidance, and continued throughout Emerson’s life. 

Goethe’s service to Emerson in Italy may be summed up in Emer. 
son’s own definition of art: ‘‘The virtue of art lies in detachment, 
in sequestering one object from the embarrassing variety.’’'® From 
the multitude of riches in Italian art, Goethe lifted a few objects to 
a position where the untutored American could see them appreci- 
atively. Opening Emerson’s eyes to form in seulpture and arebi- 
tecture; increasing to some degree his sensitivity to color in paint- 
ing; awakening in him an admiration for Michael Angelo that 
became a life-long devotion —- Goethe acted as a guide par excel- 
lence, intensifying and broadening Emerson’s aesthetic awareness. 

While Goethe is awakening Kmerson’s sense of the beauty in 
Italian art, he also arouses in his young follower a speculative in- 
terest in the form of art, especially of architecture. Emerson trans- 
lates, for example, Goethe’s comment on the remarkable inventive 
power shown by the aqueduct at Spoleto: 


The ten arches which reach across the valley stand of brick so quietly for 
their milenniums and the water flows ever yet into Spoleto into all parts and 
corners. This is now the third work of the Ancients which I have seen and 
ever the same great mind. A second nature which acts for municipal purposes, 
that is their architecture. So stands the Amphitheatre, the temple, and _ the 
aqueducet.17 


In this passage Emerson is interested in the lasting quality which 
Goethe points out in the aqueduct, a quality which makes this in- 
vention of man seem as eternal as nature, and also in Goethe’s 
ever the same vreat mind.” 


‘ 


reference of all these great works to ‘ 


ee 


Goethe’s description of architecture as ‘‘a second nature’’ is 


14The notes concern a contest between Michael Angelo and Leonardo for 4 
painting of the Florentine-Pisan conflict (Goethe, ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’? Works, 
XXXIV, 37-38), and the story of Angelo’s enjoyment of a young singer, in whieh 
Goethe calls the artist ‘‘the godlike Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the most Te 
markable architect and painter’? (ibid., p. 88). Both these passages marked 
by Emerson. ; 

15In Florence, Emerson writes of being Jeft in the evening with his lighted 
lamp, ‘‘to Goethe and Sismondi, to pleasant study hours,’? and adds an anec 
dote about M. Angelo (Journals, m1, 124-125. May 25, 1833). 

1666 Art,?’ Works, 11, 354. 

TMS. Journal B, 1835-36, p. 160. Marked in Emerson’s copy of Goethe, 
‘*Travels in Italy, Terni, 27 Oct., 1786,’? Works, xxvu, 193. A more accurate 
rendering of ‘‘ftir ihre Jahrhunderte,’’ translated by Emerson as ‘‘ for their 
milenniums’’ would be ‘‘for centuries.’’ ‘‘Zu biirgerlichen Zwecken,’’ insted? 
of Emerson’s phrase ‘‘for municipal purposes,’’ might better read ‘‘ for eve 
purposes, ”’ 
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borne out in the Travels by his frequent comparisons of architeec- 
tural forms to natural models; as, for example, Goethe’s comparison 
of the structure of an amphitheatre to the spontaneous arrangement 
of a curious crowd of people.’* In Modern Literature, Emerson 
notes Goethe’s tendency to seek a natural explanation for an archi- 
tectural form : 

It was with [him] a favorite task to find a theory of every institution, cus- 
tom, art, work of art, which he observed. Witness his explanation of the 
Italian mode of reckoning the hours of the day, as growing out of the Italian 
limate; of the obelisk of Egypt, as growing out of a common natural fracture 
nthe granite parallelopiped in upper Egypt; of the Doric architecture, and 
the Gothic; . . . of the amphitheatre, which is the enclosure of the natural 
up of heads that arranges itself round every spectacle in the street; ... of 
the domestic rural architecture in Italy. . .19 

This comparison between natural and architectural forms which 
Emerson finds in Goethe becomes a significant element in Emerson’s 
wn aesthetic theory. Just as in Nature Emerson shows man at home 
inthe outer world, so in these Journal comments he finds the builder 
of churches and amphitheatres fitting the work of his hands into the 
natural world, basing his plan on such observations as the principle 
of gravity in an aqueduct, fracture in stones, or the arrangement 
facurious crowd of people. In the essay on History Emerson him- 


vlf develops this idea, suggested by Goethe, in his eloquent passage 
on the Gothic cathedral as an imitation of natural forest arches.*° 
Much as Goethe has enjoyed tracing similarities between archi- 
teeture and natural forms, he states in the 7'ravels his fatigue with 
repetition in architecture, and regrets the lack of new forms: 


I could not but reflect on the pertinacity which in spite of time, which 
hanges all things, man shows in adhering to the old shapes of his public build- 
ug, even Jong after they have been applied to new purposes. Our churches 
till retain the form of the Basilica, though probably the plan of the temple 
would better suit our worship.... And do we not build our great theatres with 
their offices under a roof exactly similar to those first theatrical booths of a 
‘air, which are put together of planks ??! 

‘Well, then, the amphitheatre is the first important monument of the old 
limes that I have seen. . . Properly speaking, such an amphitheatre is con- 
‘tructed to give the people an imposing view of itself... . 

When anything worth seeing occurs on the level ground, and anyone runs to 
‘le spot, the hindermost try by every means to raise themselves above the fore 
ost; they get upon benches, roll casks, lay planks... and a crater is formed 
1 no time. 

[f the spectacle occur frequently on the same spot, light seaffoldings are 
lt for those who are able to pay, and the rest of the multitude must get 
04s it can. Here the problem of the architect is to satisfy this general want’’ 
‘Travels in Italy, Verona, Sept. 16, 1786,’’ Works, xxvul, 59-60). 
|“ Thoughts on Modern Literature,’’ Works, xl, 324-325. Cf. Goethe, 

Travels in Italy,’?’ Works, xxvul, 135, 190. 

“““History,’’ Works, 11, 20-21. 

“Travels in Italy, Bologna, Oct. 19, 1786,’? Works, xxvil, 172-173. 
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Goethe here demands a greater variety of architectural forms, better 
suited to the changing needs of a new age. 

It is interesting to find Emerson, while visiting the cathedral at 
Milan, expressing a dissatisfaction similar to Goethe’s, with the 
‘‘imitation’’ in architectural forms — but for a different reason: 

Architecture . .. seems to me ever an imitation. Accustomed to look at our 
American churches as imitative, I cannot get it out of my head that these... 
are only more splendid and successful imitations also. . . . It seems to me 
nothing is truly great, nothing impresses us, nothing overawes, nothing crowds 
upon us, and kills calculation. We always call in the effect of imagination, 
coax the imagination to hide this and enlarge that, and even St. Peter’s, nor 
this frost-work cathedral at Milan, with its five thousand marble people all over 
its towers, can charm down the little Imp. 

It is in the soul that architecture exists, and Santa Croce and the Duomo 
are poor far-behind imitations. I would rather know the metaphysics of arehi- 
tecture, as of shells and flowers, than anything else in the matter.22 

Here Emerson has picked up Goethe’s dissatisfaction with imi- 
tative architectural forms, but his thought has taken its own diree- 
tion. His search for newness is not so much the novel form that 
Goethe sought for changing needs, as more spirit behind whatever 
form was used —so much spirit in the architect that his finished 
product must overwhelm the beholder. Actually, Emerson’s own ex- 
perience in St. Peter’s, as recorded in the Journals,”* was the kind 
that he demands here — one that did overawe him and completely 
‘*kill ealeulation.’’ Forgetting that for the moment, he lumps St. 
Peter’s with the Duomo at Milan as churches that demand ‘‘imagi- 
nation’’ from the observer — ‘‘imagination’’ used here as a wilful, 
forced effort of the mind in contrast with the spontaneous apprecia- 
tion that a great church should readily call forth. Emerson is ap- 
plying the transcendental standard here, a standard which dwarfs 
the greatest art, since the finest material productions can never 
measure up to the universal spirit itself. Here for the first time he 
shows some contrast with the thought of Goethe. 

But Emerson’s demands were not always so extreme, nor had he 
ceased to learn from Goethe. His term ‘‘metaphysics of architec- 
ture’’ in the passage just cited suggests his search for a philosoph- 
ical theory that would explain the pleasure man takes in finding 
cathedrals like primeval forests. Could one, Emerson wondered, 
make a generalization that every effective art form must have Its 
roots in nature? Here, of course, his speculations were working 


toward the theory later popularized as ‘‘organic form.’’ Again, he 


22Journals, 11, 147-148. Milan, June 10, 1833. 
23See above, notes 11-13. 
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found that Goethe had been before him. In his definition of the 
organic quality in art, Emerson leaned on Goethe: ‘‘ Arising out of 
eternal Reason, one and perfect, whatever is beautiful rests on the 
foundation of the necessary. Nothing is arbitrary, nothing is in- 
sulated in beauty.’’** This definition suggests the absence of frills, 
of individual whim, in the true organic form, as well as the concep- 
tion which Emerson was later to develop more fully, that the best 
art form is achieved by the artist’s submission to Divine reason. 

Not only in plastic art, but in literature, organic form became the 
sign of vitality. Goethe’s search for an ‘‘inner form’’ of the drama, 
apart from superficial analysis of the unities, interested Emerson.”° 
Just as Coleridge had stimulated him by his analysis of the ‘‘inner’’ 
powers of the mind, so Goethe helped Emerson to develop the theory 
of a ‘‘natural,’’ ‘‘inner,’’ or ‘‘organic’’ form. 


Of the different names for his theory of organic form — the Each- 
in-All, the €v xai xa@v, the symbol, Emerson associated the év xal nav 
with Goethe.** Goethe’s botanical interests Jed him to search for the 
éy zat wav in the plant world. His theory of the Ur-Pflanze stated 
that the leaf was the simplest botanical unit — know the leaf, and 
you hold a key to the possibilities of all plants.*7 Delighted, just as 
Goethe was, to find the idea of Ur-Pflanze applicable to many things, 


Emerson found confirmation in Goethe’s statement for his own 
theory of €v xat mav: 


Only last evening I found the following sentence in Goethe, a comment and 
consent to my speculations on the All-in-Each in Nature this last week :— 

‘Every existing thing is an analogon of all existing things. Thence appears 

246 Art,’?? Works, Vil, 52-53. Cf. Emerson’s translation from Goethe: ‘‘ These 
great art works are like the highest works upon Nature of Man, after true 
and natural laws executed. Everything arbitrary, fanciful perishes; where is 
necessity, there is God’’ (MS. Journal B, p. 142, tr. from Goethe, ‘‘Second 
Stay in Rome, July, 1787,’’ Works, xx1x, 80-81). 

*sEmerson marked this passage in his copy of Goethe: ‘‘For this reason 
there is still a form, which is distinguished from that [i.e. external form] as 
the inner consciousness is distinguished from the outer, which is not grasped 
with hands, but which must be felt. One head must survey what another head 
‘an grasp; our heart must perceive what another may feel. Tossing rules to- 
gether gives no unity... .’’ (‘Various Remarks on Art,’’ Works, xiv, 1-2). 
Cf. a similar statement in the ‘‘Propylaen,’? Works, xxxviu, 9-10, tr. by 
Emerson in the Goethe Transcript, pp. 1-2. 

“Emerson translates from Goethe: ‘In botany especially have I come upon 
‘N év xat mG@v Which sets me in astonishment. How widely it holds can I even 
tot see. My principle which is to explain works of art and at once to unriddle 
that whereon artist and connoisseur have studied and explained in vain since 
the Revival of Art. I find it more just at every application. Truly it is also 
4Columbus egg’? (‘Second Stay in Rome,’’ Works, xx1x, 80, tr. in MS. Jour- 
ual B, p, 142), 

*7Emerson marks a passage in Goethe in which the leaf is described as ‘‘the 
‘tue Proteus’? (‘Second Stay in Rome,’’ Works, xxix, 46). 
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to us Being ever at once sundered and connected. If we follow the analogy 
too far, all things confound themselves in identity. If we avoid it, then a] 
things seatter into infinity. In both cases, observation is at a stand, in the on 
as too lively, in the other as dead.’’28 


Here Emerson’s original mind, at work on the concept of the 
microcosm which he calls ‘‘Each-in-All,’’ seizes with pleasure on 
Goethe’s parallel idea of the Ur-Pflanze. This theory of the micro. 
cosm is also implicit in the definition of the beautiful which Emer. 
son adopts from Karl Philipp Moritz. Moritz, who had traveled with 
Goethe in Italy, actually systematized Goethe’s own aesthetic ideas 
in his essay on The Beautiful. In Michael Angelo, Emerson quotes 
Moritz’s definition : 

‘‘There is no standard whereby the understanding can determine whether 
objects are beautiful or otherwise. What other standard of the beautiful exists 
than the entire circuit of all harmonious proportions of the great system of 
Nature? All particular beauties scattered up and down in Nature are only so 
far beautiful as they suggest more or less in themselves this entire circuit of 
harmonious proportions.’ ’29 
By stating that the beautiful object holds in small compass Nature's 
great wheeling circle, Moritz corroborates the concept of ‘‘ Each-in- 
All.’’ Emerson liked his translation of Moritz so well that he echoed 
it in Nature: ‘‘The standard of beauty is the entire circuit of nat- 
ural forms — the totality of nature.’’®° 


Pleased with the agreement between Goethe’s theory and his own, 
Emerson at first seems to share Goethe’s concept of the perfect ar- 
tistic symbol: one in which spirit fuses so closely with material that 
the two make a new and inseparable unit.*! On occasion he praises 
Goethe not only as a keen critic, but as a master creator of micro- 


28Journals, Iv, 28. March 21, 1836. The translation is from ‘‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,’’ Works, xxtl, 245. The same passage appears in ‘‘Scattered Thoughts 
and Aphorisms,’’ Works, L, 147. 

29“Michael Angelo,’’ Works, xi1, 217-218. The passage is translated from 
Goethe’s extract from Moritz’s essay, in Goethe’s review of the work: Karl 
Philipp Moritz, ‘‘Concerning the Artistic Imitation of the Beautiful’’ (Braur 
schweig, 1788), Works, xx1x, 307-320. This quotation occurs on p. 312. Since 
Kmerson’s translation of Moritz is the longest quotation in the Goethe Trat- 
script, and since it is repeated in shortened form in MS. Journal B, 1836, pp- 
143-144, one may conclude that Emerson was deeply interested in the ideas. 

30°‘ Nature,’’ Works, 1, 23-24. 

31For example, when Emerson and Thorwaldsen discussed the aim of att, 
Thorwaldsen took the position more often held by Emerson: that the soul \s 
more important than the sense. Emerson, agreeing that the soul must be art’ 
ultimate aim, said, with Goethe-an emphasis: ‘‘It seems to me that an artist 
who does not first please the eye, can never please the soul’’ (Journals, 1, 54. 
April 2, 1833). Emerson’s comment here almost echoes a translation of his 
from Goethe: ‘‘Who speaks not clearly to the sense speaks also not clear) 
to the soul’’ (Goethe Transcript, p. 6, from ‘‘Propylaen,’’ Works, xxxvil. 
16). 
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cosms,** valuing Goethe’s minor poems and proverbs above the 
longer works. 

Despite the similarity, a difference existed between the two the- 
ories of the symbol, a difference of which Emerson gradually be- 
came aware. First, in explaining the process by which an object may 
be made into a microcosm, Goethe emphasizes the difficulty, Emer- 
son the ease of such creation.** Characteristically, Emerson mini- 
mizes the struggle involved, and stresses the paradoxical value of 
studying the smallest object — if he can understand a snail ‘‘all in 
all,’’ he can grasp the universe. Secondly, the two men take differ- 
ent views of the relation between spirit and matter in the symbol. 
For Goethe’s theory of a symbol in which matter and spirit were 
perfectly balanced, Emerson substituted an artistic unit in which 
spirit dominated matter. In Emerson’s theory, the most successful 
symbol would leave with the observer a dominant impression of 
spirit, independent of material shape, color, or sound. Just as he had 
fancied himself in agreement with Goethe’s ‘‘balanced’’ theory 
of the symbol, so, as late as 1834, he spoke of Goethe as in harmony 
with his own ‘‘spiritual’’ view, thinking of Goethe as watching, 
like himself, for ‘‘the glimmering of that pure, plastic Idea.’’** 
By 1840, however, Emerson reached a clear perception of the differ- 
ence between his position and Goethe’s; at that time, though he 
praised Goethe’s ‘‘deep realism,’’ he censured him as a poet ‘‘of 
the Actual, not of the Ideal.’’* 

The Plotinian theory of ‘‘spiritual form,’’ which had a marked 
effect upon Emerson’s spiritual concept of the symbol, first came to 
Emerson through Goethe’s German translation of Plotinus.** In 


32°¢ There he sits at the centre of all visibles and knowables, blowing bubble 
after bubble, so transparent, so round, so coloured that he thinks, and you think, 
they are pretty good miniatures of the All’’ (Journals, 1v, 29-30. March 
21, 1836). See also ‘‘Goethe,’’ Works, tv, 287. 

%Journals, 1v, 28. March 21, 1836. Cf. Note 28, above. 

4Journals, 111, 293. May 3, 1834. Cf. 1v, 69. June 16, 1836. 

35°*Thoughts on Modern Literature,’’ Works, x11, 330-331. Cf. ‘‘Goethe,’’ 
Works, tv, 375; Journals, iv, 94. The difference between the two concepts may 
be illustrated by comparing Emerson’s ‘‘spiritual’’ view of the poetic symbol, 
expressed in ‘*The Poet’’ and ‘‘ Poetry and Imagination,’’ with Goethe’s 
statement of a ‘‘balanced’’ view, translated by Emerson from Wilhelm Meis- 
ler; “At its summit poetry seems quite external —the more it withdraws 
itself inward, is it on the decline. Those who describe the inner without em- 
bodying it in an outward, or those who describe the outward without making 
the soul felt through it, are both on the last step from which we pass into 
‘ommon life’? (Works, xxi1, 234. Tr. in MS. Journal B, p. 201). 

_ “Journals, 1v, 218-221, from Goethe, Letters to Zelter, translated from Plo- 
tnus, Ennead V, Lib. viii, e. 1, p. 541 (ed. Marsil. Ficinus, Basil, 1615). ‘‘ Not 
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the passage which Emerson translated from Goethe, Plotinus ex. 
presses the idea that ‘‘art’’ in its purest sense consists of the design 
or plan in the artist’s mind, before it is degraded by its mixture 
with material — stone, paint, or the human voice. Goethe was well 
acquainted with Plotinus’ theory, but its ‘‘spiritual’’ emphasis did 
not become an integral part of his own theory of the symbol, as it 
did with Emerson’s. It is, therefore, curious that Goethe should 
furnish the channel by which the idea reached Emerson. 

To compare Emerson’s theory of the symbol with that of Goethe 
is to see Emerson gradually shaping his own conception, partly by 
agreement with Goethe, partly by antagonism. In this field of specu- 
lation Emerson shows a growing independence; while in his study 
of Italian art he looked to Goethe as a guide, here he considers him 
a fellow-traveler. Greeting Goethe at first as a confirmer of his own 
discovery of ‘‘ Each-in-All,’’ Emerson gradually comes to perceive 
the difference between Goethe’s concept of ‘‘balanced’’ form and 
his own theory of ‘‘spiritual’’ form. Throughout, Goethe helped 
Emerson to define his own concept of ‘‘ Each-in-All,”’ the idea that, 
by the mysterious alchemy of art, one small shell might suggest the 
vast sea with which it is indissolubly connected. 


II 


Not only in the study of art and aesthetic form, but in psycho- 
logical analysis of the creative and the receptive mind, Emerson re- 
ceived suggestions from Goethe. Just before and after the publica- 
tion of Nature (1836), Emerson showed marked interest in Goethe's 
analysis of the creative mind, translating a passage from Wilhelm 
Meister on the long, sleepy growth of an idea, and its sudden birth 
in an insight uniting matter and spirit.*7 He also took note of 
Goethe’s distinction between Reason and Understanding, a distine- 
tion which Emerson had already found in Coleridge and Carlyle. 
Goethe’s exaltation of the intuitive faculty of the creative mind, 


that form which resides in art came to the stone, but that remains where !t 
was, and there went out into the stone another, inferior, which does not abide 
pure in itself, nor quite as the artist wishes, but only as far as the material 
would obey art’’ (Journals, iv, 218). 

37“ All which we call invention, discovery, in the higher sense,’’ Goethe 
says, ‘‘is the important practice of setting at work of an original perception 
of truth, which, long formed in silence, unexpectedly, as with lightning speed, 
leads to a useful cognition. It is an opening that is made from the Inner to 
the Outward which lets man anticipate his resemblance to God. It is a sy! 
thesis of the World and the Spirit which gives the most blessed assurance of 
the eternal harmony of Being’’ (translated in Journals, tv, 27. March 11, 1836. 
From Goethe, ‘‘Wilhelm Meister,’’ Works, xxi, 248). 
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Reason, over the ‘‘ordinary’’ power of Understanding, fortifies 
the un-Kantian sense in which Carlyle and Emerson both use the 
terms, making Reason a god-like power and Understanding a hack. 
In discussing Goethe’s ideas on the relation between a creative 
artist and the world, Emerson shows critical discrimination. The 
romantic view of the ‘‘lonely genius”’ he treats rather lightly,*® but 
finds satisfaction in Goethe’s other answer to the problem of the 
artist in the world: ‘‘Thought and action, action and thought, that 
is the sum of all wisdom.’’*° 

In ‘‘Society and Solitude,’’ Emerson presents the same idea in his 
own language: ‘‘If you would learn to write, ’tis in the street you 
must learn it... .A scholar is a candle which the love and desire of 
all men will light. . .. The remedy is to reinforce each of these 
moods from the other.’’** 

The artist’s need to mix with the crowd does not, however, mean 
that he should defer to their judgment. For support of his aesthetic 
self-reliance, Emerson again cites Goethe.** After the protest which 
followed the publication of Nature, Emerson determines (with 
Goethe’s sanction) to stick by his guns, refusing to add footnotes 
for the public: ‘‘In the scholar’s ethics, I would put down Beharre 


wo du stehst, Stick by yourself ; and Goethe’s practice to publish his 
book without preface and let it be unexplained ... ’’** 
In his analysis, then, of the intuitive power of the creative mind, 


88°*Reason is concerned with that which is becoming, Understanding with 
that which has already become; reason doesn’t concern itself with Whither? 
Understanding does not ask Whence? Reason takes delight in unfolding; un- 
derstanding wants to hold everything fast . ..’’ (Goethe, Works, Lt, 147). 
Passage marked by Emerson. Moritz also says that the creation of beauty springs 
from reason, which he considers an intuitive power superior to understanding 
(‘Concerning the . . . Beautiful,’’ Goethe, Works, xxix, 314-315). 
%Journals, Iv, 201-202. April 11, 1837. 
40Goethe, ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,’’ Works, xxi, 181. 
41°*Society and Solitude,’’ Works, vii, 16-20. Although this essay was not 
published until 1870, Emerson had written passages of it much earlier. 
“At the end of the passage on imitation in architecture (see note 22, 
above), Emerson adds the apparently irrelevant comment: ‘‘Do your duty, 
yours.’’ Actually the idea does relate closely to his main theme: that your own 
‘church’? should imitate no other similar building. In confirmation, he quotes 
Goethe: ‘‘Iarno says in Wilhelm that he who does the best in each one thing 
he does, does all, for he sees the connection between all good things’? (Jour- 
nals, 111, 147. June 10, 1833). 
7 ‘Journals, Iv, 79. August 16, 1836. Cf. Emerson’s comment the next year: 
‘Very just are the views of Goethe in Eckermann, that the poet stands too 
high than that he should be a partisan. I thought .. . yesterday that nothing 
‘more untrue, as well as unfavorable to power, than that the thinker should 
open his mind to fear of the people among whom he works’’ (Journals, tv, 
199. April 10, 1837). Cf. passage marked by Emerson in ‘‘ Interpolated Ma- 
terial,’? Works, v1, 102. 
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and of the aesthetic paradox that makes the artist emotionally de- 
pendent on the outer world while remaining sternly independent in 
thought, Goethe not only stimulated Emerson’s thinking, but gave 
him moral confidence in himself at a critical time. To this aspect of 
Goethe’s influence Emerson himself has paid special tribute: ‘‘It is 
to me very plain that no recent genius can work with equal effect 
upon mankind as Goethe, for no intelligent young man can read 
him without finding that his own compositions are immediately 
modified by his new knowledge.’’** From one very ‘‘ intelligent 
young man,’’ this is high tribute, denoting the immediate, almost 
unconscious influence of Goethe upon his own writing, at the same 
time that Goethe’s theorizing about the creative mind was leading 
Emerson toward a greater aesthetic self-reliance. 

For his distinction between creative and perceptive power, Emer- 
son owes something to Goethe’s friend Moritz: ‘‘ All men are in 
some degree impressed by the face of the world; some men even to 
delight. This love of beauty is Taste. Others have the same love in 
such excess that, not content with admiring they seek to embody it 
in new forms.*® The creation of beauty is art.’’*® The quality of Taste, 
according to this definition, stands below that of the creative power, 
but has nevertheless a real importance. In fact, Emerson considered 
the appreciation of a work of art as a necessary link in its chain of 
being. Until a book, statue, or poem had made an impact on some 
mind, it could not, he thought, really be said to live. 

In analyzing this significant field of the appreciation of art, 
Emerson again finds Goethe stimulating. As he reads Goethe’s ac- 
count of the feelings of a bridegroom, he studies his own pleasure 
in the story, giving an explanation of that aesthetic experience: 

Very strange and worthy of study is the pleasure we derive from a descrip 
tion of something we recognize in our past life; as when I read Goethe’s ac 
count of the feelings of a bridegroom. The subjective is made objective. That 
which we had only lived and not thought and not valued, is now seen to have 


the greatest beauty as picture.47 

14Journals, Iv, 218. 1837. Cf. ‘Thoughts on Modern Literature,’’ Works, 
XH, 322. 

45Cf, Emerson’s translation of Moritz: ‘‘We should be forced, in so far 
us we can not produce it, wholly to forego its enjoyment ... but for the fact 
that something supplies in us the place of the producing power and comes 4s 
near to it as possible without being it, that is, Taste or Susceptibility for the 
beautiful, which, whilst it remains within its limits, can supply the want of 
the higher enjoyment, — that, namely of producing the beautiful’’ (Goethe, 
Works, Xx1x, 312-313). Cf. note 28, above, and the passage marked by Emer 
son in the ‘‘ Introduction to Propylaen,’’ Works, xxxvul, 24. 

466° Nature,’? Worl:s, 1, 23. , 

7 Journals, iv, 99. Sept. 26, 1836. Goethe’s statement, marked in Emerson's 
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The important sentence here is: ‘‘the subjective is made objective.”’ 
Emerson’s pleasure comes from finding something which he had 
experienced but not thoroughly understood, clarified and made real 
in the passage before him, at the same time that his own experience 
contributes to the enjoyment. . 

In helping Emerson to enjoy art, Goethe’s great service was to 
emancipate Emerson’s judgment from an over-severe moral empha- 
sis. After the opera in Paris, Emerson writes: 


I ought not to forget the ballet between the acts. Goethe laughs at those 
who force every work of art into the narrow circle of their own prejudices and 
4annot admire a picture as a picture and a tune as a tune. So I was willing 
to look at this as a ballet and to see that it was admirable.48 


Besides liberalizing Emerson’s judgment, Goethe made sugges- 
tions for the more intelligent and sympathetic understanding of 
art: in the plastic arts, to study a whole work of art, observing it 
carefully, ‘‘ with clear sense’’; to carry on art criticism in the pres- 
ence of the works themselves ;** to read books ‘‘ with the spirit more 
than with the eyes,’’ just as the author has written ‘‘with the 
Another observation of Goethe’s 


9950 


oul rather than the hands. 
about enjoyment of reading interested Emerson because it echoed 
his own experience ; Goethe found that he might submit completely 
to the spell of a book on a first reading, only to return to it and find 
the magic quite vanished.*! Emerson found this true even of his 
favorite authors — indeed, of Goethe himself.’* 


copy, follows: ‘‘I may well say, that for a cultured man it is the pleasantest 
of all experiences. It is delightful to review those feelings, which are hard to 
express and difficult to explain. ... From the moment on a certain change 
of consciousness came over me. If the loved one was previously beautiful, 
graceful, charming, she seemed to me now more worthy and meaningful. She 
was a double person; her charm and worthiness of love belonged to me, that 
[ felt as before; but the worth of her character, the surety in itself, her re 
liability in all things, that remained her own. I looked at it, 1 looked through 
it, and rejoiced in it as in a sum of money from which I might enjoy the in 
terest throughout my life’? (‘* Truth and Poetry,’’ Works, xivul, 62). 

‘Journals, 111, 113. May 11, 1833. If Emerson seems only partially emanci- 
pated here, by his comment, immediately following the above passage, that 
‘od has shown his judgment by making most ballerine idiotic, one cun only 
my that too much should not be expected from a view of one performance. 
For Emerson’s later praise of the ballet in Boston, see the amusing story ot 
Emerson ’s attendance at Fanny Ellsler’s ballet with Margaret Fuller, “oT, 
William Emerson, Concord, Oct. 17, 1841,”? Letters, i, 460. 

“Goethe, ‘Introduction to Propylaen,’? Works, XXXVI, 24-25. The passage 
pre criticizing works of art in their presence is translated in Goethe Tran 
SCTip ° p. | 

a ‘*Egmont,’? Works, xxix, 110. 

see aples, 1 March, 1787, Travels in Italy,’’? Works, xxviii, 20. 

« . VMpare, Tor example, Journals, Iv, 324. Oct. 16, 1837, with ibid., v, 37. 
ept. 9, 1838, 
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As in his theorizing about aesthetic form, so in his speculations 
about the enjoyment of art, Emerson took suggestions from Goethe. 
but made his own adaptations. For example, Emerson translated g 
passage from Goethe on the relative effect upon the mind of good 
and bad pictures, in which Goethe maintained that the poor picture 
might charm the imagination, but that the good picture, by an in. 
evitability born of its excellence, would take possession of the ob- 
server completely, even of his will power.*** In the Journals, after 
enjoying some pictures brought by Margaret Fuller, Emerson ex- 
presses a similar idea, but with a new twist: 

I have said sometimes that it depends little on the object, much on the mood, 
in art. I have enjoyed more from mediocre pictures, casually seen when the 
mind was in equilibrium. . .. than from many masterpieces seen with much 
expectation and tutoring, and so not with equipoise of mind.53 
Emerson stretches Goethe’s point by suggesting that the poor pic- 
ture, seen in the right mood, may do more for the observer than an 
excellent work of art. Although more subjective than Goethe, Emer- 
son retains the terms ‘‘mediocre’’ and ‘‘masterpieces,’’ which de- 
note an objective standard underlying the emphasis upon mood. The 
original suggestion which Emerson has to make here about the en- 
joyment of art is that concerning the value of ‘‘equilibrium’’ or 
‘fequipoise of mind’’ for the enjoyment of art. Again, stimulated 
by Goethe, Emerson has proceeded to analyze on his own some 
psychological aspects of the enjoyment of art. 


ce 


For the analysis of art and literature, Emerson also received from 
Goethe a language in the form of some critical terms: for example, 
the healthy vs. the sick, the antique vs. the modern, the classic vs 
the romantic. Although these terms, by their very nature, encour- 
aged a dangerous transcendental habit in criticism of building 4 
fence with the sheep all on one side and the goats on the other, 
Emerson’s use of the terms does illuminate his own critical position. 


’ with ‘‘sick’’ writers, Goethe finds the 


In contrasting ‘‘healthy’ 

sza‘‘The worst picture can speak to Feeling and Imagination whilst it pu 
vacant 
free 
of art speaks also to feeling but a higher language which we truly must 4 
derstand; it chains the feeling and imagination; it takes from us our Will 
We cannot do what we please with the perfect. We are necessitated to #% 
ourselves up to it that we may receive ourselves again from it raised and 1” 
proved’’ (Goethe, ‘‘Propylaen,’? Works, xxxvul, 19; translated in Goethe 
Transcript, p. 8). 
53Journals, v, 14. August 17, 1838. 


them in motion makes them and gives itself up to them. The best work 
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cause of modern sickness to be a loss of faith.** ‘‘All the poets 
grite,”’ he says, ‘‘as if they were sick and the whole world a laza- 
retto. All speak of the miseries of this life, and the joys of the other. 
_.. | will eall theirs the lazaretto poetry.’ Following Goethe’s 
lead, Emerson cries: ‘‘Out upon scholars with their pale, sickly, 
ctiolated indoor thoughts. Give me the out-of-door thoughts of sound 
men — the thoughts, all fresh, blooming.’’** Like Goethe, Emerson 
looks back to an earlier time which was dominated by a strong faith 
that inspired artists. He finds the ‘‘pure flame’’ in English poetry 
of the seventeenth century, and lays the blame for American aes- 
thetic poverty on her lack of faith.°’ Actually, Emerson’s use of 
these terms reveals a cleavage in his own thought. Although he 
longed with nostalgia as deep as Goethe’s for the return of a ‘‘ faith- 
ful” age, his own skeptical and highly individual cast of thought 
prevented him from offering his countrymen any ‘‘national’’ sub- 
stitute for the religion he had helped to destroy. 

With the terms antique vs. modern Emerson had better luck. 
Again he admitted his debt to Goethe for the term antique,*® with its 
emphasis upon the fresh vision characteristic of Greek art.°® To the 
term antique Emerson gives a fresh interpretation, developing it 
yond a mere exaltation of the Greeks at the expense of the mod- 
ems. As in Greece the true art of the ‘‘antique’’ represented a 
natural spirit, so Emerson applies the term to the modern who 
comes close to nature. ‘‘Our admiration of the Antique,’’ he says, 
“ig not admiration of the old, but of the natural. We admire the 
Greek in an American ploughboy often.’’®° Emerson’s paradoxical 
use of the term antique reflects his critical theory, that a new birth 





“The passage in ‘‘Israel in the Wilderness’’ contrasting the art produced 
‘'y epochs of belief with that achieved in skeptical times is marked in Emer- 
n’s copy (Goethe, Works, v1, 159). 

‘Goethe, ‘*24 Sept., 1827,’? Conversations with Eckermann, Margaret Ful- 
‘, translation (Boston, 1839), p. 264. 

“Journals, vil, 532-533. Aug., 1855. 

*Literature,’? Works, v, 256. Cf. Journals, 1v, 87-88. Sept. 20, 1836; and 
ll, 501. July 2, 1835. 

**Goethe,’? Works, 1v, 274. 

‘What has come down to us of the poetry and prose of the best days 
of Greece, impresses us with the conviction that, whatsoever that highly gifted 
‘ation put into words .. . proceeded from an immediate intuition of the inner 
and outer world’? (Goethe, ‘‘ Pictures of Philostratus,’’ Works, xxx1x, 3). 

. “Journals, IV, 171-172. Cf. the essay on History: ‘‘A person of childlike 
seus and inborn energy is still a Greek, and revives our love of the Muse 
r Hellas, ... The Greek had the same fellow-beings as I. ... When a thought 
rs Plato becomes a thought to me, — when a truth that fired the soul of Pindar 
"mine, time is no more’’ (Works, 11, 26-27). 
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of the spirit transcends time as well as space. ‘‘There is,’’ he says, 
‘‘anything but time in my idea of the antique. A clear and natural 
expression by word or deed is that which we mean when we love 
and praise the antique.’’*! Establishing the antique as the natural, 
Emerson gave the term a home in the fields of Concord and Acton: 
‘*Antique’’ in Emersonian speech becomes the ‘‘native American 
quality.’’ 

For the most famous of these ‘‘coupled terms,’’ the pair classic 
and romantic, Emerson admits his debt to Goethe : ‘‘ Goethe says, | 
call the classic the sound, and the romantic the sick.’’®* Emerson 
develops the distinction : 


Classic art is the art of necessity; organic; modern or romantic bears the 
stamp of caprice or chance. One is the product of inclination, of caprice, or 
haphazard; the other carries its law and necessity within itself... . The classic 
unfolds, the romantic adds. The classic should, the romantic would. The classir 
is healthy, the romantic is sick.63 


In a passage of Goethe concerning Homer’s superiority to the mod- 
erns, one notes an extreme and emotional elevation of the classic 
writers.** The modern critic recognizes this disposition to find all 
excellence and no fault in the Greeks as one of the distinguishing 
qualities of German romanticism.” 

For Goethe, the classic in art is best embodied by the expression 
of the human form in sculpture.® In the essay on Michael Angelo, 
Emerson approves Goethe’s evaluation.* 

Writing of Michael Angelo, Emerson agrees that the manly form 
is the most worthy basis for sculpture: 


61 Journals, v, 434. July, 1840. 

62Ibid., 1x, 24-25. 1856. Cf. the passage marked by Emerson in ‘‘ Maxim 
and Reflections,’’ Pt. 7 of ‘‘Spriiche in Reim und Prosa,’’ Collected Works 
(Title Page missing), 11, 247. In the Journals Emerson further indicates that 
the distinction between classic and romantic, with the favoring emphasis upo 
classic, comes to him from Goethe: ‘‘ ‘Should,’ says Goethe, ‘was the gemlus 
of the antique drama; would of the modern, but should is always great ané 
stern; would is weak and small’ ’’ (Journals, 1v, 90. Sept. 23, 1836). 

63° Art and Criticism,’’ Works, x1, 303-304. 

64°“Letter to Herder, Naples, 17 May, 1787,’’ (Works, xxvutl, 242-243). 

65See, for example, Renato Poggioli, on the term ‘‘classicism’’: ‘‘ The term 
has had for certain writers so pleasing a connotation (Goethe: ‘‘we may 
call the classic, healthy, the romantic, diseased’’) that they would reserve ! 
for the great periods of their literature. . .. Such cultural prejudice, such 
jection of a judgment of value into the term has created further contusi0 
and contradiction,’’ Joseph Shipley, ed., Dictionary of World Literature (New 
York, 1943), p. 102. 

66**Second Stay in Rome, April, 1788,’’ Works, xxix, 322. 

67‘‘Michael Angelo,’? Works, xu, 222. Cf. passage of Goethe marked ! 
Emerson, ‘‘In such presence one becomes more than he is’? (‘Second >!) 
in Rome, April, 1788,’’ Works, x11, 322). 
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Man is the highest, and indeed the only proper objective of plastic art. 
There needs no better proof of our instinctive feeling of the immense expres- 
sion of which the human figure is capable, than the uniform tendency which 
the religion of every country has betrayed towards anthropomorphism, or attrib- 
uting to the Diety the human form.68 
On the sculptor’s need to study anatomy, in order to portray the 
human form in proportion, Emerson quotes Goethe: ‘‘The human 
form cannot be comprehended through seeing the surface. . . . The 
hidden, the reposing, the foundation of the apparent, must be 
searched, if one would really see and imitate what moves as a beau- 
tiful, inseparable whole in living waves before the eye.’ Like 
Goethe in demanding anatomy as a foundation for good ‘‘classic’’ 
sculpture, Emerson also agrees with Goethe in finding the height of 
successful ‘‘anatomical’’ practice in Michael Angelo. Of Michael 
Angelo’s figures in the Sistine Chapel, Emerson says: ‘‘ Every one 
of these pieces, every figure, every hand and foot and finger, is a 
study of anatomy and design.’’’° 

Careful analysis of Emerson’s use of the terms classic and ro- 
mantic, with special emphasis upon the ‘‘manly form’’ as the best 
subject for classic sculpture, throws light on Emerson’s own critical 
position. Noting the source of the terms in Goethe, and Emerson’s 
disposal to exalt what he likes as classic and deplore what he dis- 
likes as romantic, one notes an emotional rather than an analytical 
temper in this use of terms. One must question Professor Foerster’s 
assumption that Emerson is a ‘‘classic’’ writer because he himself 
says he is ‘‘classic.’’"? The very use of the terms, by Emerson even 
more than by Goethe, shows a certain exaggeration quite different 
from the balanced, cool temper usually associated with a ‘‘classic’’ 


“é 





‘Michael Angelo,’? Works, x11, 221-222. The first sentence of this pas- 
sage, ‘‘Man is the highest . . . objective of plastic art’’ is a translation by 
Emerson from Goethe’s ‘‘Propylaen,’’ Works, xxvii, 10-11. The passage, 
translated in MS. Journal B., pp. 144-145 is prefaced with the remark: ‘‘ The 
expression of the Human Form is much insisted on by Goethe.’’ Another highly 
emotional passage on the same subject follows: ‘‘Now at last has the Alpha 
and Omega of all knowables —the manly figure —laid hold of me, and [ of 
it, and I say: Lord I leave you not until thou blessest me, though I should 
wrestle me lame. . . !’’ (‘‘Second Stay in Rome, 23 August, 1787,’’ Works, 
Mx, 64). Some of the same material, with additions, appears in the Goethe 
Transcript. 

January 20, 1787, Rome, Letters from Italy,’? Worl:s, xxvitl, 264-265, 
quoted in ‘Michael Angelo,’? Works, x11, 220. 

bid., x11, 220. 

“Norman Foerster, American Criticism (Boston, 1928), p. 84. Just as Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy pointed out three different kinds of romanticism (‘‘On the 
Discrimination of Romanticisms,’’ PMLA, xxx1x [1924], 229-253), so might 
one distinguish here classic from ‘“nseudo-classic.’’ Cf. above, note 65, page 21. 
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critic. Professor Foerster has made much of Emerson’s exaltation 
of the ‘‘manly form’’ as the height of beauty in sculpture — a value 
which may indeed be termed classic. One must recall, however, that 
Emerson does not hold steadily to this value, in any classic sense ; he 
is more interested in the strong and often turbulent figures of Mi- 
chael Angelo than in the:restrained sculpture of Praxiteles; in his 
essay on Beauty, with an ardor characteristic of the wildly roman- 
’? he saves his high enthusiasm not for the manly 
form, but for ‘‘beauty in woman’’ ;** on one occasion he agrees with 
Newton in calling the Earl of Pembroke’s splendid collection of 
sculpture ‘‘stone dolls.’’** Emerson’s very use of these terms, as 
well as the dominant emphasis of his work, suggests that despite his 
own statement to the contrary, Emerson stands nearer the romantic 
than the classic position.™* 


tic ‘‘fringes, 


IIl 


From 1833, when Goethe guided Emerson through Italy, until 
1840, the year of the Dial essay, Goethe’s influence recurs like a 
bright thread in Emerson’s aesthetic tapestry. Without minimizing 
the effect of other writers upon Emerson, one must grant that 
Goethe represented the greatest single influence upon his aesthetic 
theory. Heightening Emerson’s aesthetic consciousness, helping 
Emerson to shape his theory of organic form, stimulating his reflec- 
tions about the creative and the receptive mind, Goethe laid the 
foundation for Emerson’s theory of art and literature. 

After 1840 the Journal shows steadily fewer quotations from the 
German writer. In the Dial essay of that year, Emerson censures 
Goethe for egotism, lack of idealism, and blunted moral percep- 
tion.”® In the later essay on Goethe for Representative Men (1850), 
Emerson attacks Goethe’s ideal of self-culture.** The Emersoniat 
scholar must see wider horizons than those of the individual soul. 





72‘* Beauty,’’ Works, vi, 296. 
3°¢Art,’’ Works, ul, 364, 
4Note, for example, Emerson’s explanation of his own ‘‘classic’’ temper: 
‘*T, who tack things strangely enough together and consult my ease rather 
than my strength, and often write, on the one side am yet an adorer of the 
One’’ (Journals, 1x, 5, 1856). ; 
75¢“Thoughts on Modern Literature,’’ Works, xl, 332. Cf. earlier Journa! 
passages for similar criticisms; 111, 301-310, June 20, 1834; m1, 313, June - 
1834. Emerson gives an interesting criticism of Goethe’s ideal of ‘‘all-sidet 
ness’’: ‘‘It is not more the office of man to receive all impressions, than ! 
is to distinguish sharply between them’? (ibid., p. 314). 
76**Goethe,’’ Works, Iv, 288. 
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Different from other men, the artist in Emerson’s world must still 
retain a respect for ‘‘common virtue standing on common prin- 
tiples.’’"? Emerson’s criticism of Goethe attacks chiefly Goethe’s 
encept of the artist, and his own exemplification of that concept. 
Beneath Emerson’s criticism lie his own values: of democracy, re- 
sponsibility, and morality. The moral implied by Emerson repre- 
gnts no strict ideal of any particular ethical or religious sect, but 
girit free as space, fed not only by a feeling for the Divine in man 
and nature, but also by the art which Goethe had helped him to 
appreciate. 

When Emerson turned away from the direct influence of Goethe, 
he still retained what he had learned, especially the love for fine 
art, which persisted throughout Emerson’s life. When Carlyle de- 
nounced Goethe and his devotion to art, in order to place all his 
emphasis upon human values,”® Emerson rebuked his friend for 
making the art to which Goethe was devoted a target for his wit.” 
As late as 1861, criticizing a book by Harriet Martineau, Emerson 
took a non-moral view of the work, citing Goethe as authority.*° 
Although we have seen that Emerson came to perceive a difference 
between his own theory of ‘‘Each-in-All,’’ and Goethe’s ‘‘Ur- 
Pflanze,’? he never lost respect for Goethe’s discoveries of ‘‘Ur- 
Pflanze,’’ in botany; of bone structure, in zoology; of a theory of 
colors, in optics. Emerson praised him for keeping what most scien- 
tists lose — the poetry which he felt should be a part of science." 
Throughout his life Emerson continued to think of Goethe as a 
master critic of art and literature.** Goethe’s service to him Emer- 
sn sums up in the succinct statement: ‘‘He has defined art, its 
scope and laws.’’8* 





“Journals, 111, 313. 

8Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister first introduced Goethe to Emer- 

son, 
_ ™<Stonehenge,’’? Works, v, 274. When Ellery Channing expressed similar 
loubt of ‘‘the fine art of Goethe and company,’’ Emerson replied: ‘‘ There 
area few giants who gave the thing vogue by their realism, — Michel Angelo 
and Ribera and Salvator Rosa — and there is a pleasure from works of art 
*hich nothing else can yield’’ (Journals, vill, 252-253. Aug. 11, 1856). 

* “We mark the aim (animus), and are untuned,’ said Goethe, i.e. the 
sok written for the irresistible beauty or force of the story, or the thought, 
"e freely read; but if we detect that Miss M. wrote the story to bolster up 
wme dogma ... we drop the book’’ (Journals, 1x, 317. March 16, 1861). 

‘Poetry and Imagination,’’ Works, vi, 10-11. 

"In his Goethe Transcript, Emerson wrote of Goethe’s importance in his 
time: ‘*Breathes the breath of the 19 century. The Unitarian and all other 
movement began in his mind’’ (page 1 of several scattered pages). 
*Goethe,’? Works, 1v, 274. Margaret Fuller, who first drove Emerson to 
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soth by attraction and repulsion, Goethe’s theory of art influ. 


enced Kmerson’s development of a critical theory. Goethe led Emer. 
son to a more appreciative, liberal, and less overwhelmingly moral 
view of art; and the liberation, once accomplished, was for the most 
part retained. As he defined the difference between Goethe’s point 
of view and his own, Emerson demanded more ‘‘spirit’’ in the work 
of art, more responsibility in the artist; but he did not lose the 
aesthetic advance which he had made. Grateful that such a genius 
as Goethe was at hand to help the young Emerson, the criti¢ recog. 
nizes the originality of Emerson himself, whose free use of others’ 
ideas was after all but a gathering of stones to build his own 
cathedral. 


learn German so that he might read Goethe, has made a comment on the Elee- 
tive Affinities which closely parallels the above comment of Emerson: ‘‘I well 
remember my own thought, ‘It is a work of art!’ At last I understood that 
world within « world, that ripest fruit of human nature, which is called art’’ 
(Margaret Fuller, translation, Conversations of Goethe with Kckermana, p. 
264). 
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ROBERT BURTON’S UTOPIANISM 


sy J. Max PATRICK 
University of Florida 


Until recently, the utopia in ‘‘Democritus to the Reader,’’ the 
introductory section of The Anatomy of Melancholy,' was strangely 
neglected despite its prominent position and ready availability. 
This neglect is especially surprising because Burton was a pioneer: 
his first version preceded the publication of Bacon’s New Atlantis 
1627) by six years and was the first account of an ideal state ever 
to be written by its author in English. (More’s Utopia and Hall’s 
Mundus had been written in Latin, although the English transla- 
tions by Robinson and Healey had appeared in 1551 and 1609 re- 
spectively.) Yet Burton’s account is mentioned only once — curso- 
rily—in the histories of utopian literature? and is ignored com- 
pletely by social historians. Two scholars only have devoted more 
than passing attention to it: J. W. Allen devotes a chapter to its 
place in the history of English political thought, and Ellen M. Pear- 
wn, in an unpublished M.A. thesis, partially analyses Burton’s 
methods and scholarship in the utopia.* 

Reasons for the neglect are numerous. The twentieth-century rise 


The utopia begins with the words, ‘‘I will yet to satisfy and please myself, 
mike an Utopia of mine own,’’ and ends with: ‘‘I could have here willingly 
ranged, but these straits wherein I am included will not permit’’; Ist ed. 
Oxford, 1621), pp. 56ff.; 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1624), pp. 49ff.; 3rd ed. (Oxford, 
1628), pp. 59ff.; 4th ed. (Oxford, 1632), pp. 60ff.; 5th ed. (Edinburgh, Ox- 
ford, and London, 1638), pp. 60ff.; 6th ed. (Oxford and London, 1651 or 1652), 
pp. 60ff.; Everyman’s Library, ed. H. Jackson, (1932), 1, 97ff. In the seven- 
‘eenth-century editions, ‘‘ Democritus to the Reader’’ is separately paginated. 

‘Frances T. Russell, Touring Utopia (New York, 1932), p. 192. 
J. W. Allen, English Political Thought (London, 1638), 1, 88-96. Ellen M. 
“carson, Burton’s Utopia (unpublished M.A. thesis, Columbia University, New 
‘ork, 1944), I am indebted to Mrs. Pearson for drawing my attention to Bur- 
‘on’s probable borrowing of references from Brisonius (see note 28, below) 
id for the reference to Golius in note 31. We independently reached similar 
oelusions about Burton’s relationship to More, Plato, and Aristotle. In gen- 
ral, however, her work is derivative. She fails to see that Burton is talking 

out England under a thin disguise. And her work is marred by serious 
‘rors: for example, she mistakes Burton’s reference to Comenius for an allu- 
‘on to Commines! Except for the references acknowledged above, the pres- 
at study was completely written before | was able to see Mrs. Pearson’s 

‘sis. It should he noted, however, that she was also struck by the serious 
practical trend of Burton’s ideas and by his carelessness in the use of 
ithorities, 
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of scholarly interest in the Anatomy is too recent to have involved 
a detailed consideration of all parts of such an encyclopaedic sur. 
vey.* Morever, a prejudice that the utopia, like the rest of the An- 
atomy, is largely a compilation of other men’s ideas may have de. 
terred scholars from examining it, although, if they had done g0, 
they would have discovered that much independent thought is con- 
cealed beneath Burton’s eclecticism, and that his utopia has an in- 
portance which transcends its sources. The prime cause of neglect 
was Burton’s failure to incorporate his account in an imaginative 
narrative framework ; for ideal societies which are described coldly 
or with little or no narrative — works such as I. D. M.’s Antangil 
and Gerrard Winstanley’s Law of Freedom’—tend to be over- 
looked. Furthermore, the very brevity and clarity of Burton’s 
utopia and his own jocose dismissal of it as a jeu d’esprit, ‘‘a po- 
etical commonwealth of mine own,’’® may have prevented readers 
from taking it seriously. 

The purpose of the present study is to remedy this neglect in 
four main respects: to show that in general Burton’s utopia is a 
serious and realistic account and no mere flight of fancy or ‘‘witty 
fiction’’; to consider its place in the history of the utopian genre; 
to examine its original form and growth in successive editions; and 
to determine its literary and sociological importance. 

Burton is too often dismissed as a mere pedant who was primarily 
a scholar and incidentally a divine. Actually he was not cut off 
from the economic problems of his day or isolated from practical 
affairs. Since his origins were humble, he had some acquaintance 
with ordinary life. In addition, as Clerk of the Market at Oxford 
for three years,’ he came into touch with practical affairs and plain 
farmers: hence the provision in his utopia that all trades be rated 
in the sale of wares ‘‘as our clerks of the market do bakers and 





4For example: Hans J. Gottlieb, Robert Burton’s Knowledge of English 
Poetry (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, New York University, New York, 1999); 
Robert G. Hallwachs, Additions and Revisions of the Second Edition of Bur 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Princeton Univer: 
sity, Princeton, 1942) ; Bergen Evans, The Psychiatry of Robert Burton, (New 
York, 1944). . 

51. D. M., Le Royaume d’Antangil (Saumur, 1616); Winstanley, ¥ orks, 
ed. George Sabine (Ithaca, N. Y., 1941), pp. 499ff. : 

6Anatomy, ed. 1621, p. 56; ed. 1932, 1, 97. (Unless otherwise noted, refer 
ences to the first six editions of the Anatomy are to the separately numbered 
pages of ‘‘Democritus to the Reader,’’ and not to the main text). 

tRegister of the University of Oxford, printed for the Oxford Historical 
Association, ed., A. Clark (Oxford, 1890), 11, 255. 
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brewers.’”® Likewise his experiences with the confusion of weights 
and measures in English markets probably prompted the suggestion 
that standard weights and measures be enforced throughout his 
ideal state. His reading also included the practical: even a cursory 
examination of the books which he owned and read, books now in 
the Bodleian and Christ Chureh Libraries at Oxford,® reveals that 
he was keenly interested in the details of practical life and in cur- 
rent economie and social questions. For example, he owned Henry 
Platt’s A Discovery of Certain English Wants (1595), a collection 
of projects for cheaper, longer-lasting candles, inexpensive pitch, 
waterproof liquid shoe-polish, and the like. Several of these schemes 
are marked, presumably by Burton himself. Similarly, in The Pe- 
tition and Remonstrance of the Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London Trading to the East Indies (1628),’° he marked 
the mercantilist argument which stresses ‘‘making our commodities 
which are exported to overbalance in value the foreign wares which 
we consume.’’ Such markings and such works are indicative of 
Burton’s reading and of his interest in realities. It is therefore not 
surprising to learn that he understood well the surveying of lands,” 
to find in his utopia references to Carew’s Survey of Cornwall and 
Tusser’s Husbandry,’* and to discover that even in his will he is 
interested in supplying others with practical information.’* How 
far he concerned himself with the farms which he owned is not 
known,'* but his utopia certainly reveals a considerable interest in 
busbhandry. As might be expected, his play, Philosophaster, reflects 
close, realistic observation of the abuses of Oxford and vents in- 
dignation that wealth could purchase degrees while poor but honest 





‘Anatomy, ed. 1932, 1, 102. 

‘tT have examined many of Burton’s own copies. See S. Gibson and F. RB. 
D. Needham, ‘‘Two Lists of Burton’s Books,’’ Ozford Bibliographical So- 
“ety Proceedings and Papers (Oxford, 1925), 1, 222-46. A complete manuscript 
‘st of Burton’s works is in the Bodleian Library (shelfmark R 13.156n). 

‘Both of these works are in the Bodleian Library (Art. 4° L62). 

Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London and Oxford, 
1815), 11, col. 652. 

Anatomy, ed. 1624, p. 50, footnote; ed. 1932, 1, 100, n. 4. Richard Carew, 
Survey of Cornwall (London, 1602); Thomas Tusser, A Hundred Good Points 
if Husbandry (London, 1557)— frequently revised and reprinted. 

‘Ozford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers (Oxford, 1925), 
', 215-20, The references are to: Maison Rustique; or, the Country Farm, by 
larles Stevens and John Liebault, translated by Richard Surflet; revised, 
‘dited and augmented by Gervase Markham (London, 1616); and to John 
verard, The Herbal or General History of Plants (London, 1597). 

4 Burton’s Will,’’ Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers 
Oxford, 1925), 1, 219. 
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scholars lacked preferment.’® Clearly Burton was in intimate con. 
tact with contemporary life and problems; his utopia alone is suff. 
cient evidence of his appreciation of their nature and importance. 

The original text of the utopia, as it was published in the first 
edition of the Anatomy (1621), is short, consisting of about 1,579 
words, exclusive of footnotes. In later editions, this length was al- 
most tripled, an increase proportionately greater than that of the 
Anatomy as a whole.’* The original text was preserved throughout 
the five editions which followed it, except for minor verbal varia. 
tions and the reversal, in the fifth edition, of a previous provision 
for burials in churchyards.'*? However, qualifications were interpo- 
lated, lists were expanded, and explanations were added; further 
references were introduced, and newly discovered authorities were 
cited. Sometimes an entirely new line of thought was presented. 
For example, the passages on war at the end of the utopia were 
added in the second and third editions. In this instance, the new 
material was introduced awkwardly, but, in the main, accretions 
were cleverly woven into the main text and became part of it. The 
first edition stated the main lines and principles of the utopia: later 
editions added details necessary to make it functional. Thus in the 
second edition, Burton expanded the passage on husbandry by stip- 
ulating that there should be long-term leases with a known rent and 
a known fine for the tenant,’* and he augmented the account of 
cities by dividing them into sections according to trades.’® Like- 
wise, in the third edition, he provided that a third part of the reve- 
nue be reserved for the commonwealth in order to defray the costs 
of war and government. 

The style of the first version is more naked and compressed and 
less meandering than that of the later versions, though it was racy 
and personal in tone from the beginning. The matter is presented 
with a familiarity reminiscent of Montaigne, but it is more likely 
that Rabelais, the ‘‘ French Lucian,’’*? as Burton calls him, had @ 

15Produced at Oxford in 1617. See Philosophaster, transl. Paul Jordan-Smit! 
(Stanford, Calif., 1931). 

16The Anatomy as a whole increased from about 300,000 words in the first 
edition to over 500,000 in the fifth, according to Holbrook Jackson, ‘‘ Robert 
Burton and his Book,’’? The Book Collector’s Quarterly (December, 1930), | 
rallies ed.; 1638, p. 61; ed. 1932, 1, 99. 

18[bid., ed. 1621, p. 57; ed. 1624, p. 51; ed. 1932, 1, 100. 


19{bid., ed. 1621, p. 58; ed. 1624, pp. 51-52; ed. 1932, 1, 102. 
20] bid., ed. 1632, p. 73 in the main text; ed. 1932, 1, 229. 
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stronger influence. Indeed, it is possible that the immediate inspira- 
tion of Burton’s utopia may have been the account of how Gargan- 
tua caused the Abbey of Theleme to be built. A monk requested 
permission “‘to found an abbey after mine own mind and fancy,’”®' 
a phrase echoed in Burton’s resolve ‘‘to make an Utopia of mine 
own, a poetical commonwealth of mine own ... And why may I 
not? Pictoribus atque poetis etc. You know what liberty poets have 
ever had.’’** Even the quotation from Horace in the last sentence 
of this passage may have been a reminiscence from Rabelais, who 
quotes it in Book II, Chapter V. 

Developments and changes of style are considerable between the 


’? writes M. Legouis, ‘‘lives . 


first and sixth editions. ‘‘ Burton, 
in a hermitage of baroque construction.’’** This comment is cer- 
tainly true of the sixth version of the utopia: it embodies the spirit 
of the baroque, a blending of universal and particular, of erudition 
and melancholy, of verve and strength, of effusion and aphorism, 
of accumulation and analysis: ‘‘So that as a river runs... doth 
my style flow: now serious, then light; now comical; then satirical ; 
now more elaborate, then remiss, as the present subject required, 
or as at that time I was affected.’’** However, Burton’s hermitage 
in the first edition, though including many cells, was relatively bare 
and colourless: for the multitudinous quotations, the copiousness, 
the fulsome repetitions, the ironical attacks on unholy priests, and 
the zestful denunciations of the mad or wicked ways of men, in 
short, the very furniture of the Burtonian structure, are largely 
absent from the original utopia. It was chiefly in the second and 
third editions that he larded his lean account ‘‘with the fat of oth- 
er’s works.’’*° Typical of the difference is the expansion from eight 
instances of the use of a Latin word or quotation in the first edi- 
tion of the utopia to a total of thirty-nine in the sixth. 

An examination of Burton’s quotations and citations of authori- 
ties in his utopia leads to the conclusion that he thought and wrote 
for the most part independently and only then looked for some 
authority to clinch his point: if he found an authority which ap- 


“Rabelais, Works (London, 1931), p. 150; bk. I, chap. LIT. 

2I quote from the first edition, ed. 1621, p. 56. The passage was expanded 
m the third edition, ed. 1628, p. 61; ed. 1932, 1, 241. 
; **Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian, A History of Euglish Literature 
London, ‘‘New Edition, Revised and Reset,’’ no date) p. 389. 

*Anatomy, ed. 1932, p. 32. 
**Tbid., p. 23. 
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proximated the same argument, he unhesitatingly cited it even if 
it involved some distortion. His scholarship was lax and careless, 
perhaps slightly unscrupulous, although his faults are more prob- 
ably due to his self-confessed ‘‘want of good method’’ and mem. 
ory.** For instance, he cites Aristotle as an advocate of fair, broad, 
and straight streets, although in the passage referred to, Aristotle, 
having considered the straight streets advocated by Hippodamus 
Milesius, concludes that a combination of straight and slanting 
streets is the best.*? Indeed, it is likely that Burton’s reference to 
Hippodamus in the footnote of this passage is dependent upon 
Aristotle’s citation, and that Burton himself did not consult the 
original: similarly, his references to Vegetius, Herodotus, and Jo- 
sephus seem almost certainly to be based on Brisonius’ citations of 
these authors rather than upon their own works.** In the state- 
ment that Aristotle allowed a third part of the revenue from com- 
mon stock for the maintenance of public institutions, and Hippo- 
damus half, Burton definitely erred,?* as he did when he cited Aris- 
totle as advocating marriage at the ages twenty-five and twenty 
respectively for men and women, rather than the correct figures, 
thirty-seven and eighteen.”® Likewise, in a footnote where he seems 
to quote Aristotle directly, he is actually paraphrasing a passage 
from Golius.** It would seem that the ideas in Burton’s utopia are 
essentially his own, inspired to some extent by others, but thor- 
oughly assimilated if not original, in his mind, and that the au- 
thorities were added as an afterthought, possibly as a stylistic or- 
nament or as a corroboration or as a concession to those who would 
not judge for themselves. Certainly the originality of the utopia 
is confirmed by a study of its relationship to similar works. 
Although indebted to Plato and More for the idea of a utopia, 
Burton dismissed their accounts as impious or fanciful, denounced 





26Ibid., p. 18. 

27Aristotle, The Politics, transl. H. Rockham (London and New York, 1932), 
p. 589; Anatomy, ed. 1621, p. 57 and footnote; ed. 1932, 1, 90 and footnote. 

28Anatomy, ed. 1624, p. 50, footnotes; ed. 1932, 1, 99, footnotes 3 and 5. 
Barnabie Brisson (Brisonius), De Regio Persarum, ed. Johann Henrici Leder- 
lini (Argentoratum, i.e. Strassburg, 1710), p. 591. 

29Aristotle, The Politics, ut sup., pp. 21, 151, 153, 583, 585; Anatomy, ed. 
1621, p. 57 and footnote; ed. 1932, p. 100 and footnote 6. 

s0Aristotle, Politics, p. 621; Anatomy, ed. 1621, p. 60 and footnote; ed. 
1952, p. 105 and footnote 12. 

%1Anatomy, ed. 1624, p. 53 and note; ed. 1932, p. 103 and n. 11; M. The 
ophilus Golius, Epitome Doctrine Politicae et Oeconomicae (Oxford, 1920), P- 
164. 
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communism, which was basic in their schemes, and objected to 
slavery, which Plato accepted and which More used as a penalty 
for criminals. Both this indebtedness and the originality of view- 
point are made clear in the passage: ‘‘I will yet to satisfy and 
please myself, make an Utopia of mine own, a poetical common- 
wealth of mine own, in which I will freely domineer, build cities, 
make laws, statutes, as I list myself.’’*? His disagreement follows 
later: ‘‘Utopian parity is a thing to be wished for rather than ef- 
fected, and Plato’s community in many things impious,’’** an opin- 
ion which is reinforced by the comment on enclosures that ‘‘ what 
is common and no man’s, is no man’s,’’** and the judgment, ‘‘I 
hate all hereditary slaves.’’** Burton’s originality and indepen- 
dence are further borne out by the fact that the only reference to 
Plato in the first edition is the rather vague one cited above. 

With More, Burton had greater affinities: when he follows or 
parallels More’s ideas, he does so for the most part accurately and 
without disagreements except as regards communism and equali- 
tarianism. In addition to Burton’s own references to More in three 
footnotes in the first edition of the utopia, unacknowledged paral- 
lels indicate possible further influence. Both men were dealing with 
similar conditions and corruptions despite the century between 
them. Consequently they agreed in denouncing the idleness of an 
exploiting class maintained at the cost of the sufferings of poor 
workers, and in advocating direct pleading before judges, uni- 
formity of buildings, education of children in their fathers’ trades, 
provision of hospitals for the sick, and abolition of pillage and deva- 
station of enemy lands. 

In his first edition, Burton also referred, though briefly, to other 
utopian schemes. He mentions Ferdinand De Queiros, ‘‘that hungry 
Spaniard,’”*’ and Mercurius Britannicus*’ (Joseph Hall), but de- 
tives nothing from their works. Lycurgus is referred to once in 
connection with marriage.** Surprisingly, the strongest influence 


Anatomy, ed. 1621, p. 56; ed. 1932, 1, 97. 

*Ibid., ed. 1621, p. 58; ed. 1932 (wording expanded) 1, 101. 

‘Ibid., ed. 1621, p. 57; ed. 1932, 1, 100. 

*“Tbid., ed. 1624, p. 54; ed. 1932, 1, 105. 

Pedro Fernando De Queiros (or De Quir) described in utopian terms an 
sland which he discovered in the New Hebrides group, and made greedy re- 
quests of his king; Copie de la Requéte Presentée au Roi d’Espagne (Paris, 
1617); The Voyages of P. F. D. Queiros, ed. Clement R. Markham (London, 
1904) ; Anatomy, ed. 1621, p. 56; ed. 1932, 1, 98. 

“Anatomy, ed. 1621, p. 56; ed. 1932, 1, 98. 

*Ibid., ed. 1621, p. 60; ed. 1932, 1, 105. 
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on the first version of the utopia was probably the example of 
China. Burton seems to have regarded it as an existing utopia, for 
he refers admiringly to the straight streets and uniform houses of 
Cambalu, the practice in Quinsay of educating children in their 
parents’ craft or trade, the civil service examination for the Liter. 
att among the Chinese, their ban on beggary, their charitable pro- 
vision for the impotent, their fixing of the age of marriage for wom- 
en, and their laws against wearing weapons in cities.*® Ife also looks 
to the example of Venice and the Netherlands.*” Indeed, it is typi- 
cal of Burton’s realism that he should refer to the supposedly ex- 
istent practices in real countries more often than to the ‘‘ witty fic- 
tions’’ of utopists. 

At the end of the 1621 version of his ideal commonwealth, Bur- 
ton comments that ‘‘I could have here willingly ranged, but these 
straights wherein I am included will not permit.’’ However, they 
proved to be broader when he was preparing his second edition 
(1624), for in it he added about 1,850 words, more than doubling 
its size. In the interval, he apparently reread More’s Utopia, since 
he adds a reference to it.*' In accordance with John Barclay’s semi- 
utopian Argenis,** he modified the previous doctrine that physicians 
and advocates should not be allowed to charge fees (since they were 
supported from public funds), and allowed them to accept small 
payments after cases were ended.** His earlier, rather cursory treat- 
ment of education is amplified: in the second edition, he provided 
‘*nublic schools of all kinds, music, dancing, fencing, etc., especially 
of grammar and languages, not to be taught by those tedious pre- 
cepts ordinarily used, but by use, example, conversation, as travel- 
lers learn abroad.’’** In this advocacy of direct-method teaching, 
Burton professed to be following Comenius and Vives, but the ref- 
erence to Vives is typically inaccurate : the latter's method of teach- 
ing a language by beginning with vowel sounds and then study- 
ing words was not the one urged by Burton.” 


89Ibid., ed. 1621, pp. 57, 58, 59, 60 and notes; ed. 1932, 1, 102 and n. 1; P. 
103 and n. 6; p. 104 and mn. 3, 4, 7; p. 105 and nn, 13, 22. 

10Anatomy, ed. 1621, pp. 47, 59; ed. 1932, 1, 98, 103. Further references t0 
Venice occur in ed. 1624, pp. 51, 55; ed. 1932, 1, 101, 106. 

411 bid., ed. 1624, p. 49; ed. 1932, p. 98. , 

42Burton must have used the Latin text (Paris, 1621), for Kingsmill Long’s 
<nglish version did not appear until 1625. 

43Anatomy, ed. 1624, p. 52; ed. 1932, 1, 103. 

441 bid., ed. 1624, p. 50; ed. 1932, 1, 99. 

45Ludovicus Vives, On Education, transl. Foster Watson (Cambridge, 1913), 
pp. 96-97. 
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Of greater significance is the addition of three vague references 
) ‘“Plato’’ and five references to his Laws, another work which 
Burton apparently read in the interval between the first and sec- 
od editions. Whether he read the Republic also is problematical, 
for it is not mentioned, although a spurious reference to Aristotle 
in the first edition and three rather vague references to Plato in the 
veond are traceable to it.** In any case, the Laws had a greater 
appeal for Burton, since they deal with practical considerations 
weh as the election of officials and regulations for funerals, while 
the Republic moves on a philosophical and poetical plane, dealing 
exclusively with the guardian class and almost entirely ignoring 
the business of the agora. The carelessness in footnote references to 
Plato is paralleled by some modification and distortion of ideas. 
Thus when Burton added provision for discreet men to travel to 
ither lands to find improvements worthy of adoption at home, he 
followed the similar provision in the Laws but omitted Plato’s 
guards against the influx of corrupting ideas; and he added ar- 
rangements for ships to be sent out annually for new discoveries, 
inluding artificial inventions.’ Although Plato distinguishes be- 
tween treatment of Hellene and of barbarian armies, Burton ad- 
vweates humane treatment of all enemies ;'* and there is little paral- 
kl between Plato’s denial of duties of any sort on food and his re- 
fusal to permit the import of unnecessary articles or the export of 
lecessary ones and Burton’s provision for little or no custom paid 
and no taxes except upon luxuries.*® However, there is substantial 
‘greement between the two authors in opposing expensive funerals 
and in advocating colonies for the relief of excess population.” 

About 370 words were added in the third edition of Burton’s 
utopia (1628) and about ninety-five in the fourth (1632). This 


“According to the notes of A. R. Shiletto in his edition of the Anatomy 
London, 1926), 1, 119, n. 11; p. 120, n. 3; p. 121, n. 8; p. 122, n. 6. Burton’s 
nginal references are to be found in ed. 1621, p. 60, footnote; ed. 1624, pp. 
4-55, footnotes. 

“Plato, Laws, in The Dialogues of Plato transl. Benjamin Jowett (Oxford, 
il), Iv, 461-62; Anatomy, ed. 1621, p. 58; ed. 1624, p. 52, footnote; ed. 
“92, 1, 102. 

“Plato, Republic, transl. Benjamin Jowett (Boston and New York, The 
‘eferson Press, no date), 1, 297-98; Anatomy, ed. 1624, p. 55, footnote; ed. 

a, 1, 107, 

“Plato, Laws, ut sup., pp. 358-59; Anatomy, ed. 1624, p. 52; ed. 1932, 1, 


) 


ptt Laws, ut sup., pp. 259, 275; Anatomy, ed. 1624, p. 54; ed. 1932, 1, 
; ed. 1621, p. 59; ed. 1932, 1, 105. Burton makes no reference to Plato on 
dlonization. j 
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slight. 

In 1627, between the second and third editions, Bacon’s Ney 
Atlantis was published. Since there is no reason to believe that 
surton saw it in manuscript, the possibility of its influencing his 
text in the editions of 1621 and 1624 may be dismissed. However, 
he mentions it twice in 1628.°' It is possible that Bacon’s advocacy 
of a scientific academy prompted the provision in the third edition 
for ‘‘colleges of mathematicians, musicians, artists, and_ philoso. 
phers’’; but it is more likely that Burton’s utopia influenced Bacon. 
In any case, the scientific provisions might equally have been inspired 
by Johann Valentin Andreae’s Respublica Christianopolitana, 
which appeared in 1619 but is not mentioned by Burton until his 
third edition. He dismissed both works as ‘‘ witty fictions but mere 
chimaeras.’’*? In his fifth edition, (1632) he included Campanella’s 
City of the Sun in this condemnation.** The latter had been pub- 
lished in 1623 but apparently had taken more than a decade to 
reach England. It had no effect upon Burton. Indeed, he was little 
influenced by utopists apart from More and Plato. He consistently 
hastened to dismiss mere schemes and benevolent notions. Thus in 
his fourth edition he writes that 
Tilianus in Philonius, out of a charitable mind no doubt, wished all his books 
were gold and silver, jewels and precious stones, to redeem captives, set free 
prisoners, and relieve all poor distressed souls that wanted means; religiously 
done, I deny not, but to what purpose? Suppose it were so well done, there 
would be as many more. Wherefore [I will suffer no beggars, rogues, vagalonis 
or idle persons| at all, [that cannot give an account of their lives,] how the 
maintain themselves.54 

It was characteristic of Burton to ask the utilitarians’ question. 
‘*To what purpose ?’’; for he was trying to deal with realities, not 
with ideals, ‘‘with men, not with gods.’’*’ Thus in his second edi 
tion, he felt compelled to admit usury, ‘‘for the hardness of men’s 
hearts,’’** though he adds a qualification in the third: ‘‘If we were 
honest .. . we should have no use of it, but being as it is, we must 


9957 


necessarily admit it. 





‘1Anatomy, ed. 1628, pp. 59-61; ed. 1932, 1, 97, 101. 
; 52Ibid., ed. 1628, p. 61; ed. 1932, 1, 101. 
53[bid., ed. 1652, p. 63; ed. 1932, 1, 101. 
541 bid., ed. 1632, p. 65; ed. 1932, 1, 104. The words in square brackets a™ 
from the first edition. 
55Anatomy, ed. 1624, p. 54; ed. 1932, 1, 106. 
56Tbid., ed. 1624, p. 54; ed. 1932, 1, 106. 
S71 bid., ed. 1628, p. 65; ed. 1932, 1, 106. 
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brought the final length to about 3,835 words: later changes wer 
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It is particularly interesting to note a growing radicalism in 
Burton’s thought in passages introduced in the second and third 
editions. They are marked by an increasingly severe condemnation 
of the idle rich and of the exploiters of the poor. It may be pos- 
sible that these forthright opinions were responsible for the strained 
relations which Burton seems to have had with his college about 
1629.°° In the fourth edition, he inserts a passage urging the chari- 
table division of land in each village, ‘‘not one domineering house 
greedily to swallow up all, which is too common with us.’”**® Some- 
times he introduces qualifications of earlier statements. Thus in his 
first two editions, he declares that in his utopia he will ‘‘have no 
bogs, fens, marshes, vast woods, deserts, heaths, commons, but all 
enclosed’’ ;°° and in the third edition, he adds: ‘‘yet not depopu- 
lated, and therefore take heed you mistake me not.’’*' Most out- 
spoken is another passage which first appeared in the third edition, 
where he describes gouty benefactors ‘‘who, when by fraud and 
rapine they have extorted all their lives, oppressed whole prov- 
ines, societies, etc., give something to pious uses, .. . which is no 
itherwise than to .. . rob a thousand to relieve ten.’’’* 

It is clear that Burton’s utopia must be treated as a significant 
weial document, as the work of a man who was a close observer 
aid lively critic of his own day. It is no dryasdust pamphlet, no 
‘scapist fantasy, but an important criticism of English life and 
weiety. It is distinguished by an easy compression of style (despite 
its lists), and by a striking modernity of ideas. It is the vehicle for 
trenchant social comments, for the advocacy of a planned econo- 
uly, and for a comprehensive program of social reforms. Its socio- 
gical conclusions are deduced from life and literature by means 
of a direct comparative method of criticism. 

The first version of Burton’s account is chiefly notable for its in- 
‘istence upon the utilization of all available resources of land, tal- 
‘it, and manpower, under the direction of state-supported super- 
‘isors. The chief attack is upon idleness and unproductivity. Bur- 
‘mn Wishes to have life made simpler and more efficient: there is 
0 be no unneeded surplus of physicians and lawyers; the compli- 


_ *The disagreement is suggested by Paul Jordan-Smith, Bibliographia Bur 
‘mana (Stanford, Calif., 1931), p. 12. 

“Anatomy, ed. 1632, p. 62; ed. 1932, 1, 100. 

“Tbid., ed. 1621, p. 57; ed. 1624, p. 50; ed. 1932, 1, 100. 

"Ubid., ed. 1628, p. 61; ed. 1932, 1, 100. 

“Thid., ed, 1628, p. 60; ed. 1932, 1, 99. 
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cation and confusion of laws and courts are to be ended; a system 
of qualifying examinations for magistrates, advocates, and physi- 
cians is to be instituted: these three professions will be supported 
out of state funds. Clergymen will likewise have to prove their 
capability in examinations. Honors, advancements, and wealth will 
be given to those who contribute in deeds and words to the national 
welfare ; employment and recreation will be made available for all 
the able-bodied, and the incapacitated will be looked after not as 
a charity but as their right. Hindrances to sane marriage will be 
removed, dowries being reduced or eliminated; marriage of the 
diseased and deformed will be forbidden. Hindranees to efficient 
commerce will likewise be taken away: private monopolies will go, 
but each of the twelve metropolises will have a peculiar trade or 
privilege (presumably in order to eliminate useless competition and 
to facilitate efficient production and security). Transportation will 
be kept in good condition. And scientifically calculated weights and 
measures will be made uniform for the whole country. 

Thus Burton’s original utopia was an attempt to remove anoma- 
lies and abuses, to increase efficiency and productivity, and to en- 
sure the maximum use of available resources. No aim is stated be- 
yond that of making the known society in England efficient and 
functional in all its parts. Burton’s purpose was to improve the 
existing order, not to transcend or revolutionize it. Despite his 
whimsical professions, he envisaged not a ‘‘ poetical commonwealth” 
but a realistic one. 

In the later editions, this viewpoint is retained, expanded and 
made more complex. Omissions are filled: thus in the second edition, 
Burton provides for prisons, markets, and schools; for public halls, 
theatres, and gymnasiums; for hospitals, granaries, and water sys- 
tems ; and for churches and banks. He arranges for a strict account: 
ing of public funds; the relief of tenants from insecure tenure, 
varying rentals, and tyrannizing landlords; and the segregation 
of offensive trades. Careers are opened to talents. More specific 
duties for overseers and judges are laid down. Penalties for crimes 
are stated, and the rules for war are suggested. These suggestions 
are qualified or explained in greater detail in the third and fourth 
editions. Burton’s utopia is thus a comprehensive scheme for the 
betterment of England by greatly increased production and by the 
regulation of abuses. Its implication is essentially the same as that 
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of New Atlantis: the means to utopia is a fuller, saner utilization 
of the talents of Englishmen and the resources of England. In re- 
sponse to the growing economic and social fissures of English so- 
tiety — fissures which helped ultimately to produce the Puritan 
Revolution — Burton and Bacon advocated a more efficient exploi- 
tation of available resources: in a sense they were offering a means 
of avoiding or postponing the Revolution. However, Bacon con- 
entrated on social transformation through science. Burton’s reme- 
dy was less specialized. Nevertheless, what the New Atlantis lacked 
in range, it gained in efficacy of style, fictional devices, and imagi- 
native appeal. 

It might be argued that Burton’s utopia betrays the scholar’s 
desire for peace and security, for a society in which the intellectual 
vould be maintained with no social evils to bother the conscience, 
al economie order in which a busy and happy commerce would 
provide an ample material basis for his studies. It would be a coun- 
tty free alike from melancholy and from revolutions which might 
listurb the easy tenor of the scholar’s way. Nevertheless, the 
«heme was realistic: it made due concession to the strength and 
veakness of human nature. It was timely in advocating a planned 
eonomy dedicated to capitalistic productivity, and, at the same 
lime, utilizing on a national scale the regulated economy of the 
uedieval city-state. Despite its structure of constant checks and 
‘upervision, it was an elastic economy, one which left room for 
individual enterprise of a reasonable and practical nature. As a 
weal scheme, it suffered from some vagueness, especially as to the 
leans whereby the ideal was to be attained. It was dedicated nei- 
ther to the Kingdom of God nor to the laboratories of science nor to 
mmunism nor to the realization of a concept of justice: it was de- 
‘igned primarily to secure a decent standard of living for all its 
itizens: Burton’s outlook was materialistic and utilitarian. 

The utopia in The Anatomy of Melancholy is noteworthy for its 
se of the method of comparison. In it and in the pages which 
ieceded it, Burton constantly compared England with other na- 
tions, particularly with the Dutch and the Chinese; and on the 
‘ass of these contrasts, he diagnosed the causes of her evils. By 
this means, he deduced that enterprise and industry rather than 
latural advantages were the real sources of a nation’s prosperity. 
{le thus sanctioned individualism and the idea of progress. Ile was 
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the first utopist to use a scientific comparative procedure as the 
basis of his sociological theories: in this respect, he anticipated 
modern sociological method. He was a pioneer in advocating a see. 


ular, non-communist, planned society. Truly his utopia merited a 
better fate than the neglect which has been its lot. 
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STATIUS, KEATS, AND WORDSWORTH 


By J. V. CUNNINGHAM 
University of Chicago 


I am concerned in this paper with a distinction in kinds of po- 
ry. There is a poem by Statius, the lovely invocation to sleep, 
vhich has captured the fancy of many, and especially of the Eng- 
lish, critics. They like it so well they call it almost a sonnet, and they 
would excise three lines in the middle of the poem to make it more 
wnnet-like. But the poem is not a sonnet and the lines should not be 
excised, for to do so is to convert a poem of one kind into a poem 
if another. 

The poem reads : 


Crimine quo merui, iuuenis placidissime diuum, 
quoue errore miser, donis ut solus egerem, 

Somne, tuis? Tacet omne pecus uolucresque feraeque 
et simulant fessos curuata cacumina somnos, 

nec trucibus fluuiis idem sonus, occidit horror 
aequoris et terris maria adclinata quiescunt. 
Septima iam rediens Phoebe mihi respicit aegras 
stare genas; totidem Octaeae Paphiaeque reuisunt 
lampades et totiens nostros Tithonia questus 
praeterit et gelido spargit miserata flagello. 

Unde ego sufficiam? non si mihi lumina mille, 
quae sacer alterna tantum statione tenebat 

Argus et haud umquam uigilabat corpore toto. 

At nune heu! si aliquis longa sub nocte puellae 
brachia nexa tenens ultro te, Somne, repellit, 

inde veni, nec te totas infundere pennas 

luminibus compello meis — hoe turba precatur 
laetior —: extremo me tange cacumine virgae, 
sufficit, aut leuiter suspenso poplite transi.! 


[ have translated this as literally as possible, taking care at the 
ame time to represent those formal aspects of the poem which will 
“me under discussion so that the reader whose English is better 
than his Latin may be at ease in the argument: 


What was my crime, youthful most gentle god, 

What folly was it that I alone should lack, 

Sweet Sleep, thy gifts? All herds, birds, beasts are still, 
The curved mountains seem wearily asleep, 

Streams rage with muted noise, the sea-wave falls, 

And the still-nodding deep rests on the shore. 

Seven times now returning Phoebe sees 


__— 


Siluae vy. 4, ed. Henri Frére, tr. H. J. Izaac (Paris, 1944), p. 205. 
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My sick eyes stare, and so the morning star 

And evening, so Tithonia glides by 

My tears, sprinkling sad dew from her cool whip. 
Hlow, then, may I endure? Not though were mine 
The thousand eyes wherewith good Argus kept 

3ut shifting watch, nor all his flesh awake. 

But now, alas! If this long night some lover 

In his girl’s arms should willingly repel thee, 
Thence come, sweet Sleep! Nor with all thy power 
Pour through my eyes — so may they ask, the many, 
More happy —: touch me with thy wand’s last tip, 
Enough, or lightly pass with hovering step. 


The conventional opinion of this poem is based on Mackail’s com- 
ments. ‘‘ Perhaps the finest, certainly the most remarkable,’’ he says 
of Statius’ occasional verses, ‘‘is the short poem (one might almost 
call it a sonnet) addressed to Sleep.’’ He then quotes the text and 
remarks: 

Were the three lines beginning Unde ego sufficiam struck out — and one might 
almost fancy them to have been inserted later by an unhappy second thought — 
the remainder of this poem would be as perfect as it is unique. The famous 
sonnet of Wordsworth on the same subject must at once occur to an English 
reader; but the poem in its manner, especially in the dying cadence of the 
last two lines, recalls even more strongly some of the finest sonnets of Keats.? 

This judgment has been accepted, extended, and hardened by 
English critics and literary historians. Tyrrell says: ‘‘This beauti- 
ful and pathetic little poem seems to have (more than any other 
ancient poem except, perhaps, the Sirmio of Catullus) the effect of 
a sonnet.’’* Slater speaks of Statius’ ‘‘short poem on sleep, which is 
admitted to be a masterpiece,’’ paraphrases Mackail’s comments, 
and quotes Fyfe’s translation of the poem in the form of a sonnet 
(published 1903), remarking that the translator ‘‘has excised what 
Mackail considers a blemish in the original, the allusion to Argus of 
the thousand eyes.’’* Garrod in the Oxford Book of Latin Verse 
quotes Fyfe’s translation in the appendix of ‘‘Translations and 
Imitations,’’ and follows it with six sonnets to sleep by Sidney, 
Daniel, Drummond, Wordsworth, Keats, and Hartley Coleridge.’ 
K. KE. Sikes preserves the comparison with the English sonnet — 


ce 


the poem ‘‘is deservedly famous, and may well take rank with the 


sonnets to Sleep by Wordsworth and Keats’’ — but translates the 
poem himself in three six-line stanzas and defends the Argus pas- 


2J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature (New York, 1895), pp. 189-190. 

’Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, Anthology of Latin Poetry (London, 1901), PP 
302-308. 

‘D. A. Slater, The Silvae of Statius (Oxford, 1908), pp. 22-25. 

SH. W. Garrod, ed. (Oxford, 1921), pp. 495-500. 
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sage.” In this he is a Jone dissenter. Mozley in the introduction to 
the Loeb translation comments: ‘‘Best known of all the Silvae, 
probably, is the little sonnet-like poem addressed to the god Sleep.’’? 
Duff quotes Mackail’s ‘‘one might almost call it a sonnet,’’ and adds 
that ‘‘if certain mythological lines are dropped, it can be reduced 
to the requisite proportions.’’ He then prints his own early trans- 
lation (published 1906) of the poem in the form of a sonnet.* Final- 
ly, Philip Schuyler Allen says in introducing an English render- 
ing by Howard Mumford Jones: ‘‘the translation has been design- 
edly cast into a form suited to display to English readers the virtues 
of its original: a verse scheme after Sir Philip Sidney’s hexameter 
sonnet.’”® 

It is time now to examine Mackail’s judgment. One must admit 
there is a nice sensitiveness in the comparison between the ‘‘dying 
cadence’? in Statius’ last lines and a similar effect in the last lines 
of some of Keats’ sonnets, though not particularly, as the later 
critics have assumed, of the sonnet on Sleep. But the close of the 
sonnet on the Sea: 


Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired! 


and especially of the sonnet ‘‘On a Leander Gem’’: 


see how his body dips 
Dead-heavy; arms and shoulders gleam awhile: 
Ile’s gone: up bubbles all his amorous breath! '° 


have a close similarity of effect to the close of Statius’ poem. The 
similarity, however, is not mysterious; it is not the result of some 
affinity of spirit that can only be intuited by the literary tact of the 
critic. It resides in, and wholly in, the use of precisely the same tech- 
nical devices by both poets, with such differences only as are re- 
quired by the difference in language and in poetic tradition. In both 
the Leander sonnet and Statius’ poem there is a kind of semi-dra- 
matic colloquialness (‘‘He’s gone’’ and ‘‘sufficit’’), and the use of a 
more spécialized statement for the direct statement it implies (‘‘up 


bubbles all his amorous breath,’’ which implies ‘‘He is drowned,”’ 


— 


‘oman Poetry (London, 1923), pp. 86-88. 
J. H. Mozley, ed., tr., Statius (London and New York, 1928), p. xii. 
. oe Duff, Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age (London, 1927), 
*The Romanesque Lyric (Chapel Hill, 1928), pp. 76-77. The Latin text is 
en in an appendix (p. 321) with the Argus passage excised. 
dace — Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod (Oxford, 1939), pp. 
« 0d, 
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and ‘‘leviter suspenso poplite transi,’’ 


even the least bit asleep.’’) 


which implies ‘‘ May I be 


Sut these similarities only support and limit the kind of similar- 
ity Mackail points to. This is the similarity in the movement of the 
verse. One may ask, What determines the movement of a verse line? 
It is determined by the metrical principles of the line itself, and by 
the relation of syntactical units to the ends of lines. In these terms 
there is a distinction between two traditions of verse movement, and 
this will ultimately turn out to be a distinction between two kinds 
of poetry. To one of these traditions both the passage from Statius 
and those from Keats belong. 

It will be well to make this distinction clear by citing two other 
passages, both in English. The first is the invocation at the begin- 
ning of Gascoigne’s The Steele Glas, the earliest non-dramatic poem 
of any length in blank verse; the second is Milton’s invocation at 
the beginning of Paradise Lost. That the one is universally conceded 
to be better than the other is for the present beside the point — we 
are interested in making a distinction. 

The Nightingale, whose happy noble hart, 
No dole can daunt, nor feareful force affright, 


Whose chereful voice, doth comfort saddest wights, 
When she hir self, hath little cause to sing .. .!! 


Of Mans First Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal tast 
Brought Death into the World, and all our woe.. .!2 
The differences are obvious. The meter of the one, though not 
without certain discreet variations, displays and enforces in every 
line the simple metrical pattern. Every line conforms strictly to 
type: a regular alternation of unaceented and accented syllables, 
with a pause after the fourth syllable.'* The lines in the second pas- 
sage also conform to a metrical type, but they conform in a different 
sense. They conform in the sense that the type can be inferred from 
a collection of lines; it is implicit in them. In the first passage the 
type is apparent and, as it were, explicit in any single line. Milton, 
as he himself says, observes ‘‘apt Numbers’’ and ‘‘fit quantity 0! 
Syllables’’'; that is, his metrical practice is based on the concept of 
; J 
11The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. John W. Cunliffe (Cam 
bridge, 1907-1910), 11, 143. 
12The Student’s Milton, ed. Frank Allen Patterson (New York, 1931), P 
160. 
13This is conscious with Gascoigne: ‘‘Certayne notes of Instruction,” 


Works, 1, 465ff. 
14The Student’s Milton, p. 159. 
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decorum, or the reasonable adherence to an implicit norm. Gas- 
coigne’s practice is based on the concept of law, or the rational ad- 
herence to an explicit norm. 

The passages differ also with respect to the relation of syntax to 
the metrical structure. In Gascoigne each line is end-stopped, and 
the internal pause occurs at precisely the same point in each line. 
The thought is apprehended in units of alternately four and six 
syllables. But it is a principle of Milton’s prosody that the sense 
should be ‘‘ variously drawn out from one Verse into another,’’ that 
the thought should be apprehended in units that cut across the 
metrical structure. The difference is not simply one of merit or 
skill, a question of monotony and variety; it is a difference in kind. 
For the first passage, though not distinguished, is not without merit. 
What it needs is rhyme, and for two reasons. Rhyme would sustain 
the verse line, which tends as it is to disappoint the ear, and would 
impart, if not a singing quality, at least a kind of conviction to the 
rhetoric — for example: 

The nightingale whose happy noble heart 

No dole can daunt,-no fearful foree can start... 
Secondly, since conformity to an external pattern is the guiding 
principle in this tradition of poetry, the articulation of rhyme in a 
fixed stanza would impose on the poem that order and articulation 
of thought, the lack of which is here more offensive than is the ap- 
parent monotony of the verse line. For the poem is conceived in 
couplets, but not written in couplets. 

Clearly the method of Milton is that of Keats and of Statius. 
The metrical line in each, though it conforms to the patterns of 
their respective traditions, yet exhibits considerable variety in the 
permissible substitution of feet, in the placing of the pause, and in 
the playing of accent against quantity in the quantitative metre’® 
and of quantity against accent in the accentual metre. In each the 
syntactical structure of thought deviates from and plays against the 
verse line. These formal elements carry with them a disposition of 
feeling which is inherent in the method and which is of the same 
general nature in each poem. But the agreement between the close 
of the Leander sonnet and the close of Statius’ poem is much more 
particular ; it is almost coincidental : 


—————— 
‘Whether there is any such playing of accent against quantity in classical 
Latin is still under dispute. 
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see how his body dips 
Dead-heavy; arms and shoulders gleam awhile: 
He’s gone: up bubbles all his amorous breath! 


hoe turba precatur 
laetior —: extremo me tange cacumine virgae, 
sufficit, aut leviter suspenso poplite transi. 


so may they ask, the many, 
More happy —: touch me with thy wand’s last tip, 
Enough, or lightly pass with hovering step. 

The types of syntactical structure and their placing relative to the 
metrical line are almost identical in the two passages. There could 
hardly be found for one ignorant of Latin a better illustration of 
the formal effect of Statius’ lines than this passage from Keats. 

Thus far I have approved of Mackail’s remarks, and have even 
extended them. There remain now the two propositions, that the 
poem is sonnet-like and that the Argus passage should be excised. 
It is clear what Mackail and his successors have in mind. If you 
excise the three lines on Argus the poem falls into two parts of ten 
and six lines, which is close enough to the proportions of a sonnet. 
Furthermore, you may consider that the four lines (7-10) which 
precede the Argus passage (11-13) and which relate with four 
mythological references how the poet has been sleepless for a full 
week could be reduced to two lines at the most and could at the same 
time be improved by being disencumbered of mythological adorn- 
ment.'® What the modern reader fails to see, it may be remarked in 
passing, is that myth for the Latin poet is a field of poetic details 
parallel to and comparable with the field of natural landscape, as is 
illustrated in this poem. However, in this way a poem is begotten 
that corresponds precisely to the eight and six lines of the sonnet. 
Moreover, the octave can be conceived to present the situation, and 
the sestet the reflection upon the situation, and thus the poem could 
be said to exhibit perhaps the commonest type of internal form to 
be found in the sonnet. But this is not Statius’ poem; it is one the 
critic has written himself in a form familiar to him. 


The form of the original can be studied by comparing it with the 
famous sonnet by Wordsworth on the same subject to which Mackail 
and his successors allude : 


i6Kyfe, in fact, reduces the four lines to one —‘‘But my sad eyes thet 
nightly vigil keep’? — and expands the second line into two in order to achie\ 
a sonnet: Slater, op. cit., p. 23. 
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A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 

Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky; 

I have thought of all by turns, and yet do lie 

Sleepless! and soon the small birds’ melodies 

Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees; 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 

And could not win thee, Sleep, by any stealth: 

So do not let me wear to-night away: 

Without Thee what is all the morning’s wealth? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health!17 
The resemblance of the two poems is quite close — the parallels in 
the third and fifth lines are particularly striking. This similarity in 
subject will consequently afford a surer basis than might otherwise 
have been for the comparison of formal qualities. 

The sonnet has in common with Statius those elements that have 
already been discussed, a complex meter and the run-over line. In 
fact, if the run-over lines are scrutinized more closely they will be 
sen to be in both of a special type: in both the phrase halts early in 
the subsequent line: 


the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ... 


I have thought of all by turns, and yet do lie 
Sleepless . . 


donis ut solus egerem, 
Somne, tuis? 

In the first and third instances, at least, and less obviously in the 
xcond, the grammatical construction could be considered completed 
at the end of the line: ‘‘the sound of rain, and bees’’ and ‘‘donis ut 
wlus egerem’’ are phrases sufficient in themselves. Yet the addi- 
tional word or phrase at the beginning of the next line is by no 
ans otiose; what it does is to extend the construction from one 
tcognized syntactical pattern to another so that the addition, 
though it is not required, nevertheless affords when it has been made 
that effect of inevitability which arises from a completed pattern. 
Hence the resolution of the latter carries with it the special effect 
that it is the resolution of a pattern which emerged out of a former 
ine, 

In these respects, then, the poems are similar. But the respects in 
——e 


"The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt and 
len Darbshire, 11 (Oxford, 1946), pp. 8-9. 
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which they differ are more numerous, more obvious, and more im- 
portant. The most obvious is that Wordsworth’s poem is a sonnet, 
a fixed form, whereas Statius’ could have been of any length. There 
was nothing in the ancient poet’s tradition that prescribed the exact 
number of lines. In fact, it is a characteristic of Latin antiquity 
that even poems with a fixed refrain have an irregular number of 
verses between the refrains: for example, Vergil’s Eighth Eclogue 
and Catullus lxii. Consequently, the particular length of this poem 
could only have been determined by chance, as Coleridge tells us the 
length of Kubla Khan was determined, or, as seems rather to be the 
case here, by what may be called an internal necessity: that is, the 
length was determined by the law of decorum or tact, by the fitness 
and aptness of the external form to the internal form of what was 
to be said. But the law of the sonnet is law in the strict sense: it is 
fixed, eternal, and given. It has the characteristics of Jehovah’s pro- 
nouncements. 

Thus the form of a sonnet does not emerge like the more modern 
God and take shape in the process of writing; it is an Idea and prior 
to the specific poem. The case is not that the poet has an inspiration 
in the sense of having a subject that moves him to write and that 
the poem turns out when he is finished to be a sonnet of exactly 
fourteen lines. If this were so, there would be few sonnets. The case 
is quite otherwise : he who would write a sonnet must begin with the 
idea of the form, and one can almost say, for paradox is sometimes 
an instrument of truth, that he hopes it will turn out to have 4 
subject. 

Of course, it is possible, and I have done it myseif, for a poet 
relatively late in the process of writing to expand or reduce to the 
compass of a sonnet what was originally conceived as a poem, say. 
in quatrains, though scarcely one in blank verse. He may even begin 
scribbling lines, poetically exploring some subject, with no defined 
notion of its ultimate form apart from the metre, and even that ma) 
be changed at an early stage in the process of composition. Finally, 
when a certain number of lines and approximate formulations are 
scattered on the page, pages, or backs of envelopes, he may suddenly 
realize that the whole can best be redacted in the form of a sonnet. 
But at what point was the poem as it finally exists in the text first 
conceived? [t was conceived when its potential realization was el 
visioned, when the poet saw that it would make a sonnet. But the 
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kind of form which is envisioned alters essentially both the experi- 


ence of writing and the final text so that a distinction in kinds of 
form is a distinction in kinds of experience and in kinds of poetry: 
in the one the externa! form is fixed and given in the tradition; in 
the other the external form presents at least the illusion of being a 
free determination. 

3ut a sonnet is not only a poem of a given length; it is also a 
poem that conforms to one of a very few patterns, and patterns that 
are for the most part established in the tradition. The pattern of 
Wordsworth’s sonnet is the familiar one in which two units of ex- 
pression of four lines each comprise the first major division, and 
three units of two lines each comprise the second. Furthermore, the 
divisions are marked by an obvious device of external form, the ar- 
rangement of rhymes, and the divisions of thought correspond point 
for point with the external divisions. An outline of the rhyme- 
scheme and an outline of the thought of the poem would coincide. 
Even the relation of the two major divisions is an accepted one; the 
first is an exposition of the situation, the second a reflection on it. 

But Statius’ poem falls into two, or three, divisions, and the un- 
certainty on this point is characteristic of his kind of poetry. The 
first division comprises the first ten lines, in which are presented, 
as in Wordsworth’s poem, the fact of the poet’s sleeplessness and 
the contrast with the peace and quiet of external nature. But the 
passage is not subdivided into equal parts. The opening question, 
“Why do I alone lack sleep?’’ occupies two and one-third lines. 
The illustration of the uniqueness of the poet’s experience by con- 
trast with the due and proper rest after exertion which external 
nature enjoys is expressed in three and two-thirds lines. And the 
return to his own situation, the complaint that he has been sleepless 
for a full week so that the gods pitied him, is expressed in four 
lines. Here is no, point for point correspondence of the internal to 
the external form, no units of expression that bear a simple mathe- 
matical ratio, one to the other. 

So it is with the rest of the poem, whether the Argus passage is 
taken as a separate major division or as a part of the concluding 
section of nine lines. The passage itself occupies three lines: ‘‘1 
could not endure to lie thus open-eyed’’ — an aspect of sleepless- 
hess — ‘even though I had the thousand eyes of Argus and could 


‘ep 


open and close ones by turn.’’ Then in two lines: ‘‘ But, taking the 
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situation as it is, if there are those who can sleep, being happy in 
love, and will not since they would enjoy their love’’ — and now in 
one-third of a line: ‘‘transfer their rights in sleep to me.’’ The 
paraphrase may be halted at this point since the second point of 
difference between the two poems is now sufficiently clear; the one 
conforms to an established pattern, the other establishes its own. 

There is a third point of difference. If the above paraphrase is 
compared with the actual text, it will be found that little of what is 
made, and must be made, explicit in the paraphrase is explicit in the 
poem. It is true that the opening proposition is relatively explicit, 
yet it is given a rhetorical treatment that removes it from the blunt- 
ness of plain statement. The poet does not say directly that he alone 
has been sleepless ; rather he asks why he alone has lacked thy gifts, 
Sleep. And the whole is framed in a rhetorical question as to the 
causes why sleep has been denied him, which by the gravity of the 
causes suggested (crimen, error) implies the gravity of the effect. 
Thus something else is said by indirection than could have been said 
in the same compass by direct statement, and this something else 
requires the active participation of the reader in finding it out. 
The reader must actively assist in constructing the poem. 

lor example, Statius does not say as one translator has him say: 


sut my sad eyes their nightly vigil keep. 


Ile does not say that he has been sleepless a full week, though this is 
clearly what he means. He says: 

Septima iam rediens Phoebe mihi respicit aegras 

stare genas; totidem Oetaeae Paphiaeque reuisunt 


lampades et totiens nostros Tithonia questus 
praeterit et gelido spargit miserata flagello. 


Seven times now returning Phoebe  +es 

My sick eyes stare, and so the morning star 

And evening, so Tithonia glides by 

My tears, sprinkling sad dew from her cool whip. 
Is this nothing but rhetorical amplification? It is that, of course, 
but with a purpose. The sad plight of the poet is essential to the 
poem, and there is required a certain bulk of language to give I! 
due importance. Such is the primary function of amplification. But 
the passage in its precise wording has further purposes. The suc- 
cession of the moon, the morning star, and then the evening star, 
and finally dawn again indicates by its very succession the con- 
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tinuity and duration of time. It is the implying of a process by a 
kind of poetic imitation of the process. 

There are other types of implication in the poem. In the last line 
f this passage the poet says that Tithonia sprinkles from her cool 
ship. There seemed no way of excluding the word dew from the 
translation; English style will hardly permit the omission. In the 
wriginal, however, the reader is not told what the dawn goddess 
prinkles but must himself complete the inference from the ma- 
terial furnished by the poet, and the completion of the inference is 
an integral part of the experience of the poem. Furthermore, in the 
same line there is involved another process of completing the in- 
ference, the process that has come to be called fusion in modern 
criticism. For Tithonia who sprinkles dew also takes pity on the 
poet. But to take pity on someone is to shed a tear for him, and that 
tears are the dew of the eyes has been established by generations of 
poets.!* Consequently, the reader must not only elicit both dew and 
tears from a passage that makes no mention of either; he must also 
through a feeling for literary tradition fuse or identify the image of 
lew and of tears. 

Of the four kinds of poetic implication which have been analyzed 
0 far — implication by rhetorical figure, by a kind of imitation of 
4 process, implication in the proper logical sense, and implication 
by fusion — the two latter may be discussed a little more fully. 
Why is it that the poet cannot sleep? Is it, as Vollmer conjectures, 
because the poem was written during a spell of illness ?'* Certainly 
insomnia accompanies some illnesses, and from another poem we 
learn that the poet was once quite ill.2° But when we ask why the 
poet asserts that he cannot sleep, we must answer in terms of the 
particular poem. He cannot sleep in this poem because he is that 
‘conventional figure, the unhappy lover. For this reason Tithonia, 
rising from the bed of her senile husband, pities his condition ; and 
for the same reason he begs of Sleep that if some happy lover will- 
ingly gives up his sleep, since being happy in love he could sleep if 
he would, some portion of that rejected sleep should be transferred 
‘o him. But the request is strictly qualified. He disclaims any peti- 
tion for full and contented sleep, for it would be impious of the un- 


lappy lover to pray for what is not his due. In the ancient erotic 
es 


“Stlvae v. 1. 34-35. Ovid Metamorphoses xiv. 708. 


*Silvae, ed. Friedrich Vollmer (Leipzig, 1898), p. 10. 
“Silvae iii. 5. 37-42, 
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tradition sleeplessness is an inseparable accident of the unrequited 
lover ; hence he asks only for the least bit of sleep. Thus the reader 
construes what is said in the poem in the light of the literary tradi- 
tion, and infers what the situation of the poet is. The process js 
similar to, though not quite the same as, the construction of a hy. 
pothesis that saves the phenomena. It is different in that a poem isa 
closed system, and that tradition furnishes the lines of construction, 

Implication by fusion will account for the Argus passage. The 
poet asks only for a little sleep, in fact, only for so much as Argus 
had who could close some of his thousand eyes while the others kept 
vigil. In this lies the funetion of the passage which Mackail would 
excise ; it is the turning point in the poem, the hinge upon which the 
whole swings. It announces for the first time the conceptual basis of 
the poem, for this is not the contrast between no sleep and full sleep, 
but between a lack of sleep and the least degree of it. The Argus 
passage, then, foreshadows the final prayer, and being held in mem- 
ory fuses with the last lines. The reader sees at that moment that 
the poet wishes to be Argus with respect to sleep. 

To sum up, the paraphrasable meaning of Statius’ poem is in- 
plicit in the text rather than explicit. But in Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
on the contrary, the paraphrasable meaning is quite explicit. “! 
have thought of all by turns,’’ he says, and by all he means the 
images of external nature which constitute the opening lines, ‘‘and 
yet do lie Sleepless.’’ The poet himself gives in explicit statement 
the paraphrasable content of the octave; the wording of a para 
phrase would be the wording of the text. This is clear also in the 
sestet : 

Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep! ... 
So do not let me wear to-night away... 

The fourth and final point of difference between the two poems 
emerges from what has already been said. The conceptual basis of 
Statius’ poem is not the contrast between sleeplessness and its 
logical contrary, but between degrees of sleeplessness. But Words: 
worth’s sonnet takes no note of such humanistic quibbling. The ¢o2- 
trast there is plainly between one state and its logical opposite: the 
poet is either A or Not-A with respect to sleep, and there is in the 
text no middle ground. 


In the course of this paper six characteristics of one kind ¢! 
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poetry have been discriminated and opposed to six characteristics of 
another kind. The one employs a complex and modulated metre; the 
other an obvious metre conforming to a simple mathematical scheme. 
The one plays the syntactical structure against the metrical line; 
the other shows a marked coincidence of the two. In the one tradi- 
tion the length of the poem tends to be a free determination; in the 
other it tends to be fixed and given. The outline of thought in the 
me tends not to correspond to the units of the external form; in 
the other it tends to correspond. The paraphrasable meaning of the 
one is largely implicit and to be inferred from the text; with the 
other it is explicit. Finally, the conceptual basis of the first kind of 
poetry will tend to be one of continuity and degree; in the second 
kind it will tend to be one of discontinuity, identity, and contra- 
diction. The first kind is exemplified by the poetry of Horace, 
Vergil, and Statius, by Milton’s Lycidas and most of his sonnets, 
and by a great deal of more modern poetry. The second kind is ex- 
emplified in most medieval and Tudor lyric. The first may be called 
the classical method, the second the medieval, and the history of 
the English lyric may be construed in terms of the transition from 
the second to the first. 











BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
L’ALLUSION A LA SODOMIE DANS ENEAS 


Aux pages xxx-lxiv de l’introduction 4 1’édition d’Eneas publié 
dans la Bibliotheca Normannica, IV (Halle, 1891), J. Salverda de 
Grave a offert un apercu détaillé du roman d’Eneas en comparii- 
son avec l’Enéide de Virgile. Le livre XII a di inspirer les trois 
mille vers a la fin d’£neas, abstraction faite cependant des ver 
ou l’auteur anonyme parle des amours d’Enée et de Lavinie et qui 
sont justement ceux qui nous intéressent ici. 

Il convient d’abord de donner un résumé de cette partie du récit. 
Lavinie avoue 4 sa mére son ignorance de ce que e’est que |’amour, 
et celle-ci essaye de le lui expliquer en dirigeant ses sentiments 
vers Turnus. Puis Lavinie voit Enée qui sort de sa tente et tout 4 
coup l’amour s’empare d’elle. Enée s’en va sans lui jeter un seul 
coup d’oeil. Elle s’en plaint vivement et elle est en proie au déses 
poir. Elle passe une nuit blanche tout en s’imaginant qu’il dort 
a cdté d’elle et qu’il la serre dans ses bras. Le lendemain la reine 
s’apercoit de sa mine défaite et elle demande 4a sa fille la cause de 
son sommeil agité. Au cours de 1’interrogation la mére exhorte la 
princesse & aimer Turnus, a qui le roi avait autrefois promis La- 
vinie en mariage et qui doit bientOt s’opposer 4 Enée dans un 
combat singulier. Lavinie révéle l’objet de sa passion en balbutiat 
les syllabes du nom bien-aimé. C’est & ce moment que la reine, t's 
furieuse, formule contre Enée l’odieuse accusation de ne pas 5 
soucier de femmes mais de garcons: 


I] prise plus lo ploin mestier. (8569) 

Elle quitte Lavinie, qui tombe comme morte. Revenue 4 elle, La 

vinie se résout a écrire un billet 4 Enée, croyant qu’un aveu 
d’amour l’encouragera dans le combat, 

S’il n’est de cel malvés mestier. (8764) 

Un archer lance la fléche a laquelle elle a attaché la lettre, et Ene 

; al te 

peut la lire. Pour que ses compagnons ne s’en rendent pas comp" 

° ° ee . ie ny ° alade 

il doit saluer Lavinie trés légérement. A son tour il tombe malade 

d’amour et doit se reposer. Elle ne sait pas qu’il est souffrant et le 
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lendemain, quand il n’arrive pas a la tour, peu s’en faut qu’elle ne 
concoive elle-méme les plus noirs soup¢ons: 
Molt par est malvés cist mestiers. (9168) 


Quoique pale et faible, Enée monte 4 cheval et se montre a Lavinie. 
Elle se repent de l’avoir calomnié et les deux amants se regardent 
tendrement. 

Avec ce résumé, on est amené a retracer, non pas dans l’ordre 
chronologique mais plutot dans l’ordre idéologique, les recherches 
déja faites sur les sources de 1’épisode ot la reine accuse Enée de 
commettre le péché d’impureté. A l’avis de Pauphilet,’ cette aven- 
ture, 2 part le motif tiré de Virgile, est une invention originale; 
le poete ne fait que refléter sa propre image dans le miroir antique; 
il compose une figure idéale de l’antiquité pour exprimer sa propre 
conception de l’>homme. Warren” se demande si le roman d’Eneas, 
comme le roman de Thébes, n’est pas basé sur un remaniement 
en prose latine de 1’Enéide composé dans la premiére moitié du 
douziéme siecle. Dans 1’introduction 4 sa premiére édition d’Eneas, 
Salverda de Grave estime que le pote a observé rigoureusement 
la trame de 1l’Enéide tout en transformant le poéme antique en 
un roman d’aventures et que dans Eneas s’accuse une facon indé- 
pendante de s’approprier les monuments littéraires d’une autre 
époque, ce qui est une preuve de la force vitale d’une civilisation 
se suffisant 4 elle-méme. Malgré cela ]’éditeur a pu et a jugé utile 
de dresser un paralléle suivi d’un bout a 1’autre entre l’original 
et l’adaptation ; d’autre part, il y fait deux rapprochements entre 
le vieux francais et les Métamorphoses d’Ovide pour donner la 
source des récits des amours de Mars et de Vénus et de l’enseigne 
que donne Vénus a Enée, mais il considére 1’accusation de sodomie 
comme une intercalation. Jessie Crosland* exagére extr¢mement 
én ne voyant dans la derniére partie d’Hneas qu’une influence 
exclusive d’Ovide, mais elle se borne & une discussion de l’amour 
courtois et pur sans relever les traits honteux et anormaux. Ce- 
pendant Faral* avait déja discuté l’argument dont se sert la mére 
de Lavinie pour détourner sa fille de l’amour d’Enée; elle accuse 


1A. Pauphilet, Romania, ty (1929), 213. 

*F. M. Warren, PMLA, xvi (1901), 385; cf. J. J. H. Savage, Speculum, 
XIX (1944), 342 note 2. 

‘Mod. Lang. Rev., xxx (1934), 289. 

‘E. Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans courtois 


mene dge (Paris, 1913), p. 132, qui est tiré de la Romania, xu (1911), 
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Enée et les Troyens du vice contre nature; elle les accuse précisé. 
ment en songeant a l’aventure de Ganyméde, qui avait des rapports 
avec Jupiter et qui était Troyen; Ovide, a l’endroit ot il rapporte 
son histoire, ne manque pas de |’appeler ‘‘Phrygius Ganymedes.”’ 
Si l’auteur a donné de l’ampleur 4 ce développement, c’est que la 
sodomie a préoccupé ses contemporains assez vivement.* 

Dans son édition plus récente d’Eneas, Salverda de Grave a 
ajouté® deux notes précieuses sur les sources des vers 8567 et 9135 
ou l’on parle de sodomie. Enfin il répond par un compromis 4 la 
question d’originalité: ¢’est Ovide qui a fourni a l’auteur les 
éléments de cet épisode d’amour, qui a été pour beaucoup dans le 
succes d’Eneas, mais ¢’est un récit imaginé par lui; il s’est donné 
libre carriére en analysant cette passion. Tout 1’épisode avec ses 
péripéties est devenu un roman d’amour. Le poéte fait des spécula- 
tions abstraites sur l’amour, il les incarne dans des personnages, 
il leur fait exhaler leurs plaintes dans de longs monologues. Ici il 
a pris tout l’essentiel dans Ovide, mais ]’imitation n’est nullement 


‘La méme idée a été exprimée une trentaine d’années plus tét par A. 
Schultz, Das hofische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 1 (Leipzig, 1879), 456, 
note 1, mais j’ignore pourquoi Schultz, qui était bien familier avee la littér- 
ature francaise du moyen Age, a préféré citer Hneas dans la version tirée du 
francais par 1’écrivain moyen-haut-allemand Heinrich von Veldeke. 

6Clas. fran. moyen dge, Lx (1929), 137. En 1892 Wilmotte, Tobler, et 
Gaston Paris ont publié des comptes-rendus de la premiére édition mais, autant 
que je sache, personne ne 1|’a fait pour 1’édition de 1929. Je me permets done 
de commenter ici la deuxiéme édition, qui est excellente A bien des égards. 
Salverda de Grave a parfaitement raison de vouloir reproduire un seul manu 
scrit intégralement et de réduire au minimum les modifications, mais il me 
semble qu’une variante est plus satisfaisante que la lecon acceptée aux vers 
156 (ou je préfére lire) baillie; 1871 erre; 3195 od els; 3787 metront; 4246 
s’atarjot; 4276 mil que ensvignes que penons; 4326 et tenir puet molt bien 
bataille; 5042 one puis cele ore ne le virent; 6227 quelque; 6404 esceptre; 
6483 marciroit ; 6630 le; 6727 se cil a cui vos combatriez ; 6840 et qui ainz ainz 
as armes corent; 7104 ge cuit; 7471 que homme amaine devant; 8203 el val; 
8261 que n’en eiist Turnus autant ; 9173 je le lairai. Il faut corriger les fautes 
d’impression comme suit: 353 contree; 5353 l’estoindroit ; 8722 viltage ; 924" 
hastivement; 9519 tost venjance; 10096 receiiz; 10140 a. La virgule paralt 
‘tre superflue aux vers 824, 1627, 2057, 3500 (la premiére virgule), 4096, 
4432, 5571, 5611, 6148, 6706, 8338, 9270, 9385. En revanche il convient, 4 la 
fin des vers 2409, 4325, 7870, 8584, de mettre une virgule; 7868 de mettre uD 
point; 8585 de mettre un point-virgule. Enfin je voudrais suggérer quelques 
interprétations différentes dans le glossaire: buschail 6132 petit linceul; de 
cafe en bafe 7458 d’une extrémité a l’autre; catablati 7455 étoffe précieuse 
de soie rouge; chace 6130 cercueil; chassal 7484 bache qui sert d’abri; chast' 
8545 réprimande; chastier 8543, 8549 réprimander; dequenoistre 4190 ne pa 
reconnaitre; estordre un cop 5913 retirer l’arme avee laquelle on vient 4€ 
frapper en la tordant; estrume 2571 ulcére, plaie; mestriere 7300 ouvrage © 
pierre; porpandre 3725 pendre, attacher tout autour; prasme 6454 prime, 
recovrer 5653, 5742, 6520, 9723 se remettre en état; retor 7920 guérison; roélle 
4480 garde d’épée; traitiz 8468 tiré du fond du coeur, fait a souhait; 
8505, 7229 absolument, complétement. 
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servile, car l’auteur agit librement avec les détails immédiatement 
empruntés et avec la mise en scéne.’ A mon avis une telle conclu- 
sion est tout a fait probante, mais il me reste toujours la tache de 
relier cet exposé littéraire avec le probléme linguistique qui en est 
i la base. 

Dans le glossaire étendu de sa premiére édition, Salverda de 
Grave a relevé en effet deux mots du vers 8569: ploin et mestier. 
Illes a fait suivre tous les deux par un point d’interrogation. Dans 
sa seconde édition, il n’a inclus ni 1l’un ni |’autre. Je crois qu’ici 
plom correspond a ploin ‘‘entier’’ au vers 5745 et que mestier 
exprime une seule idée dans les trois vers cités ci-dessus. 

L’application du mot mestier & un commerce deshonnéte est 
bien connue. Encore aujourd’hui, d’aprés Littré, la locution ‘‘e’est 
une femme du métier’’ sans aucun qualificatif se dit d’une femme 
de mauvaise vie. Déja au douziéme siécle Marie de France® a décrit 
une femme jolive de mestier dans Guigemar 515. En général un 
adjectif accompagnait mestier. Oudin enregistre :® estre du mestier 
“étre fille publique’’ et se mesler du mestier ‘‘s’engager dans le 
métier des garces’’ 4 cdté de le petit mestier ‘‘le métier des garces.’’ 
Le plus souvent on trouve, au sens de ‘‘jeu d’amour, luxure, dé- 
bauche,’’ bas mestier: poésies attribuées a Villon;'® ballade 1203 
d’Eustache Deschamps; une sottie de l’an 1540 intitulée Farce 
de la Reformeresse.’* Cette idée s’exprime par mestier seul dans 
le Fabliau du Foteor,’* dans La Farce Nouvelle des Femmes et 
dans une piéce de Jacques Grevin, Les Esbahis.* Cotgrave reléve 
mestier ord ‘‘métier des filles publiques.’’ Philipot cite l’ancien 
mestier chez Noél du Fail et le vieil mestier chez Solon de Vosges 
avec la signification ‘‘l’acte vénérien.’’'® Néamoins il ne s’agit pas 
de la luxure dans le roman d’Eneas. 

Ce qui est moins connu e’est l’application du méme vocable avec 
we insinuation perfide de sodomie. Au moins trois autres pottes 


Ibid., xLIv (1925), xxix. 

*K. Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France, Bibl. Norm., 11 (1925). 

Chez La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, x, 309a. 

Chez Godefroy, V, 307a. Discuté par Madame G. Frank, MLN, Lx1 (1946), 
113. Cf. V’amoureux mesticr dans Le Lais 182. 

"Dans 1’édition de la Soc. anc. textes fran., v1, 190. 

“Dans 1’édition de la Soc. anc. textes fran., 111, 166. 
my de Montaiglon -G. Raynaud, Recueil général et complet des fabliauz, 

'P. Jannet, Ancien thédtre frangois, 1, 70, et Iv, 323. 
: a Philipot, Essai sur le style et la langue de Noél du Fail (Paris, 1914), 
D. 137, 
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du moyen age ont employé mestier au sens elliptique en laissant 
sous-entendre 1’idée du vice contre nature. Dans le lai de Lanval,' 
le héros se fache quand la reine 1’accuse de commettre ce péché: 
Dame, dist il, de cel mestier 
Ne me sai jeo niént aidier. (293) 
Gautier de Coinci fait allusion a la sodomie dans la Vie de Seinte 
Léocade :*" 


Vilain mestier et ort aprenent, 
Quant il la laissent et lui prenent. (1227) 


Enfin l’histoire de Gille de Chyn'*® met le crime de sodomie dans la 
meme catégorie que |’hérésie :'® 


N’aiez cure de teil mestier 
Car trop em porriez avillier. (3553) 


Cette petite étude montre encore une fois que le fond littéraire 
et la comparaison linguistique peuvent se servir mutuellement 
d’appui.”° 


University of Texas RAPHAEL LEVY 


MIDDLETON’S LIVIA 


Until comparatively recently, repellant subject matter and the 
justifiable fame of ‘‘THE CHANGELING”’ have tended to obscure 
critical appreciation of Middleton’s other tragedy, ‘‘ WOMEN BE- 
WARE WOMEN.” And yet in this play, one of the finest of the 
whole Jacobean period, we have the apex of Middleton’s unassisted, 
serious, dramatic efforts.! Not only from the point of view of total 
effect, but also from that of rich and abundant characterization, 
drawn in the somberest shades of early 17th Century scepticism, 


16E. Hoepffner, Studi Med., v (1932), 279, et Romania, L1x (1933), 365. 

17E, Barbazan-D. M. Méon, Fabliaua et Contes des poctes frangots, } 
(Paris, 1881), 310. 

18K. B. Place, L’Histoire de Gille de Chyn (Evanston, 1941), p. 95; ef. A. 
Wallenskild, Les Chansons de Conon de Béthune (Paris, 1921), p. 18, 4 
Kressner, Rustebuef’s Gedichte (Wolfenbiittel, 1885), p. 59, A. Langfors, 
Le Roman de Fauvel par Gervais du Bus (Paris, 1919), p. 147, et M. L. 
Bocca, Baudouin de Sebourg, 1 (Valenciennes, 1841), 399. 

190On confondait exprés les deux dénominations erite et bougre selon J. OM, 
Rom. Phil., 1 (1947), 71. La raison en est que dans la haine populaire on 4 
cusait les hérétiques de pédérastie. — 

20Jajoute ici avee un regret profond que le philologue néerlandais Salver' 
de Grave s’est éteint le 22 mars 1947. ; 

iFor the date, see Baldwin Maxwell, ‘‘The Date of Middleton’s Wome 
Beware Women,’’ Philological Quarterly, xxii (1943), 338. 
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dos ‘WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN’? deserve a place by the side 
of “THE CHANGELING”’ and the plays of Webster and Ford. 
Middleton’s preoccupation with feminine psychology in the per- 
gns of Bianca and Isabella in ‘‘ WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN’’ 
and Beatrice-Joanna in ‘‘ THE CHANGELING’”’ inclined toward 
arepetition of the same psychic process; that of the unrealist pre- 
gnted with reality and the consequent degeneration. In each case 
the heroines emerge from sequestered existences to encounter se- 
vere tests, and in each case, either congenitally or by experience 
they are tragically unprepared and they fall. Only with Livia is 
the procedure reversed; that of the realist passing into a state of 
unreality. 

Livia was called by Lamb, ‘‘. . . such another jolly housewife 
as the Wife of Bath.’’* With variations that impression has per- 
severed. Ellis-Fermor remarks, ‘‘Sometimes, even, a major char- 
acter, like Livia in ‘‘ WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN,”’ changes ab- 
ruptly after the middle of the play, losing the rich and original 
personality which gave it its value... .’’* Hazlitt, generally so pre- 
tise in his intuitive approach to Elizabethan drama, seems to me 
to have failed completely in understanding Livia. ‘‘The art and 
malice of Livia show equal want of principle and acquaintance 
with world... .”’* I believe a careful examination of the text pro- 
vides a different picture and a much more complex study, whose 
nly inconsistency is that of a real human being. 

In Livia’s first scene (I. 2.) we are presented with a woman who, 
by Elizabethan standards at least, is on the threshold of middle- 
age; by her own later admission, she is thirty-nine. She has buried 
two husbands, not five, and has resolved that a third shall not bury 
ier. There is an implicit renunciation of the business of passion in 
ier attitude, for reasons which [ shall try to make clear. Sophisti- 
‘ate and realist, she is capable of vigorous, even indelicate language 
in conversation with her senile older brother, Fabricio. Her argu- 
ents against the marriage of Isabella and the Ward fail to make 
aly impression on Fabricio, but they do provide us with a sym- 
pathetic, initial picture of her compassionate nature. After Isabella 
tas had the opportunity of glimpsing the rare bit of manhood she 


ee 


‘Mermaid Edition of The Works of T ~_ is Middleton, Edited by Havelock 
Ellis, 2 Vols. (London, 1887), 1, 297, f. 

U. Ellis-Fermor, cep he Jacobean Drama,’’ (London, 1936), p. 130. 

‘Hazlitt’s W orks, ‘Elizabethan Liter: iture ?? (London, 1909), p. 61. 
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is destined to accept as husband, she, Livia, and Hippolita are left 
alone, and Livia’s predicament is indicated for the first time. | 
suggest that she has been nurturing a. abnormal, potentially in- 
cestuous attraction for her brother Hippolita. She speaks to hin 
(I. 2.) 
. . My best and dearest brother, I could dwell here; 
There is not such another seat on earth, 
Where all good parts better express themselves. 
Hippolita’s reaction is curiously distracted. 
You’ll make me blush anon 
Liv. ’Tis but like saying grace before a feast then, 
And that’s most comely; thou art all feast, 
And she that has thee a most happy guest.5 

Up to this point in the action Livia has our admiration and our 
sympathy. She is a thorough realist, and her words and actions here 
and later seem to indicate that she is fully aware of the illicit pas- 
sion that she has struggled against so long. Her attitude toward 
two dead husbands and repugnance toward a third are evidence 
that she is even cognizant of the part Hippolita has played in her 
attempts at a normal adjustment. 

Act Two opens with a confessional. Hippolita has declared his 
love to his niece and has been repulsed. He seems naturally to have 
turned to Livia for consolation. Having heard his story she first 
discourses on the ethical and practical implications of such a re- 
lationship. But when we examine her character as a whole in retro- 
spect this lecture appears as no more than verbal exercise. In the 
following speech, in which she again seems to declare her more 
than sisterly affection, she admits as much. 

Nay, I love you so, 
That I shall venture much to keep a change from you 
So fearful as this grief will bring upon you; 


Faith, it even kills me when I see you faint 
Under a reprehension. .. . 


Thou keep’st the treasure of that life I love 

As dearly as mine own; and if you think 

My former words too bitter, which were ministered 
By truth and zeal, ’tis but a hazarding 

Of grace and virtue, and I can bring forth 

As pleasant fruits as sensuality wishes 

In all her teeming longings; This I can do.® 


Upon hearing that Isabella has arrived, she dismisses Hippolita, 
5Works of Thomas Middleton, Edited by Havelock Ellis, in 2 Vols. (Lon 


don, 1887), Vol. I, p. 274. 
6Ibid., p. 281-282. 
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promising him the aid of her not ineconsiderable talents. Her brief 
soliloquy after he has left and before Isabella enters is again more 
than merely suggestive. 


Beshrew you, would I loved you not so well! 

I’ll go to bed, and leave this deed undone: 

I am the fondest where I once affect; 

The carefull’st of their healths and of their ease, forsooth, 
That I look still but slenderly to mine own: 


. you’ve few sisters 
That love their brothers’ ease ’bove their own honesties; 
But if you question my affections, 
That will be found my fault.7 

This sensual imagery is characteristic of Middleton’s maturer 
style, but I do not think the sense of a characteristic double-enten- 
dre in ‘‘honesties’’ can be avoided: honesty as moral integrity, and 
in the usual Elizabethan sense. 

It is difficult to restrain our admiration for Livia’s mastery in 
intrigue. She does not employ the usual outrageous devices in in- 
troducing Isabella to moral transgression. Here, as later, she is one 
of the most consummately artistic bawds in the history of litera- 
ture. By her clever lie concerning Isabella’s legitimacy, directed 
ostensibly at the alleviation of the primary reason for her niece’s 
melancholy, Livia lays her cunning trap. Isabella accepts the sug- 
gestion that no obedience is due the aged man whom she has called 
father, but without mention, also considers herself emancipated 
from the ban of incest which had prevented the more than avuncu- 
lar affection of Hippolita from developing into a liaison between 
them, 

It is, of course, impossible to establish any ethical support for 
her callous voluptuousness. 

.. O my wench, 
Nothing o’erthrows our sex but indiseretion!s 
but here, as later, Livia, like De Flores, is Middleton’s realist, 
etasping at the expedient solution of problems as they confront 
ler. It must be remembered, however, that she is not committing 
‘vil merely for the sake of evil. If we fail to understand her at- 
‘achment to Hippolita, her perjured undermining of Isabella’s 
hastity appears as nothing more than a sinful vindictiveness, an 
acceptance of the natural depravity theory which is hardly subject 


fee want : a 
‘or serious dramatic exposition. 
—— 

Ibid, p. 283. 

*Ibid., p. 284. 
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It is more difficult to analyse the motives of her next contribp- 
tion to moral anarchy. It would appear that she has occupied the 
position of special consultant to Guardiano, the Duke’s pander, 
Through the Mother, she introduces Bianca into her home and the 
planned seduction takes place. The famous chess scene with the 
Mother on the lower stage, is a masterpiece of irony and double. 
entendre, infinitely superior in wit, mental gymnastics and subtlety 
to the analogous scene in Wycherly’s ‘‘COUNTRY WIFE.” If 
bawdry has been one of her functions as appears here, she has not 
been alone in her ardor to serve her sovereign and she is not singv- 
lar in the drama or the court of the period either in England or in 
Italy. It is rather a manifestation of orientation in a sensual world. 
The ‘‘damned bawd’’ which Bianca hisses to her upon reappearing, 
does not disturb her equanimity more than to provoke a sceptical 
remark on untempted chastity. 

With the resultant release from her incestuous passion by the 
fruition of the Isabella-Hippolita relationship, Livia’s catastrophe 
falls. At the banquet during which Leantio makes the discovery of 
Bianca’s infidelity, Livia, in her fallow condition, has the misfor- 
tune of observing the youthful virility of this unfortunate victim of 
the Duke’s and Bianeca’s concupiscence. An immediate and violent 
transference takes place. Her age and her past experience serve 
only to stimulate her passion. But this sudden change, to which 
Ellis-Fermor objects, hardly robs the character of its value. As the 
catalytic agent of all the evil which takes place in the play, her 
character has been defined with sufficient callous humour to create 
an almost attractively robust impression. But with the dark plots 
spawned and flourishing, Middleton has not allowed her to follow 
the easy pattern of an attendant evil genius to the falling action. 
Though we no longer have sympathy for her, Livia’s change from 
a middle-aged woman of intensively active intellect in full control 
of her emotional responses, to the pathetic indulgent of a late sum- 
mer passion, is a tragedy on a plane too real to be dismissed as fan- 
tastic. The picture of frailty is painful and repulsive. 

I am not yet so old but he may think of me; 
My own fault, I’ve been idle a long time; 
But I’ll begin the week, and paint to-morrow, 


So follow my true labour day by day; 
I never thrived so well as when I used it.9 


9Tbid., p. 322. 
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From the impeturbability of the realist she passes to the vulnera- 
bility of Middleton’s unrealists. Without regard for the practical 
impropriety of such an arrangement she is driven to tempt Leantio 
through the channel of his humble estate and his shattered mar- 
riage, the sure way of alluring him to her frankly lascivious pur- 
poses. When he is killed, no longer in control of her emotions, she 
turns with unrestrained virulence against Hippolita, the murder- 
er. It is she who has been chiefly instrumental in the building of an 
edifice of unholy love, and it is she who brings it down in mortal 
ruin. 


Columbia University DANIEL DopsoNn 











BOOK REVIEW 


The Alphabet; a key to the history of mankind, by David Diringer, Philo. 
sophical Library: New York, 1948. pp. xii + 607; 256 plates; index. 

Mr. Diringer, an expert in North Semitic epigraphy, quondam professor at 
the University of Florence, has improved a somewhat recent leisure in Great 
Britain by translating and reworking his earlier L’Alfabeto nella storia della 
civilta (Barbera: Florence, Italy, 1937). The product is a thoroughly useful, 
copiously illustrated handbook on the alphabets and writing systems of the 
world. The book is divided into two parts. The first part, which contains 194 
pages, is a survey of the non-alphabetie scripts of which there is any record: 
cuneiform, hieroglyphics of various areas, Cretan monuments, undeciphered 
writing of the pre-historic Indus valley, Hittite modifications of cuneiform 
(although he is not entirely clear about the multiplicity of Accadian and 
Lydian languages underlying cuneiform), Chinese ideographs, ancient Central 
American and Mexican remains, and even the curious survivals on Easter Island. 
The latter pages of this first part include a cursory but extremely complete 
and compact treatment of a miscellany of writing systems extending from 
the non-Chinese scripts in China to ad hoe syllabaries invented for dealing 
with American Indian languages, and the quasi-alphabetic writing of the Near 
East. Much of this material illustrates the distinction Mr. Diringer carefully 
makes between syllabaries and true alphabets. 

The second part of the book (pp. 195-573) deals with the alphabet. And 
one must agree with Mr. Diringer that there has only been, in the history of 
the world, one alphabet. The home of the Semitic syllabary (called an alpha- 
bet by Mr. Diringer), from which it was derived and from which most of the 
shapes and names of the letters were taken, is to be found in northern Syria. 
Since this is the author’s point d’appui, about 100 pages are devoted to the 
epigraphy of this area. The next 100 pages give a survey of East Indian quasi: 
alphabets (Brahmi Sanskrit writings and its multifarious derivatives) and the 
writing of Malaya. These are treated in detail according to the author’s plan 
of dealing most fully with material that may be least familiar to English and 
American readers. The rest of the book deals with the more familiar Greek 
alphabets and exhausts the field of the related scripts, including Coptic and 
Nubian as well as Gothic. Etruscan and Italie alphabets with their descendants 
the Latin, the runic and the ogham close the work. 

Thoroughness and clarity, coupled with considerable caution and fluency 1 
dealing with vexed questions, make this a particularly good single book on the 
alphabet. There are, however, a few trifling objections which one would hope 
to see cleared up in a second edition. The bibliographies are not complete, 4 
indeed they could not be, nor does the author pretend them to be: they aré 


selective. The basis of the selection, however, seems somewhat haphazard, wi 


important works omitted and minor ones listed.! A possible criterion that would 


IMr. Diringer states (p. 574) that he has in general omitted ‘‘the great 
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obviate this hazard would be to list completely and unselectively all the work 
appearing on each problem for, say, the last ten years, plus perhaps the ac- 
cepted major references. The assurance of such completeness would make the 
book an invaluable tool for advanced research and take advantage of Mr. 
Diringer’s undoubted competence in surveying this vast field. 

The central problem of the book, the origin of the alphabet, is not clearly 
handled. The Semitic writing system is not a true alphabet. The linguistic 
structure of Aramaic, the non-Hebraic Semitic dialect for which it was first 
designed, was such that it was possible to write that language in a syllabary? 
that used only consonantal symbols: the vowels sounds between these symbols 





majority of technical monographs, especially in learned journals,’’ in the in- 
terest of compactness, but in the case of ogham (Old Irish ogom) he regrets 
for three pages (525-28) the clouded origin of ogom writing and then lists 
works done in 1879. He leans heavily on Macalister’s work of 1897-1907. In 
those pages he does not find room to list: J. Vendryes, ‘‘L’feriture ogamite 
et ses origines,’’ Etudes Celtiques, iv, 83ff., giving the basic realia and literary 
lore underlying ogoms and the consequent magical ramifications; W. Keller, 
a review of H. Arntz, Das Ogom, in Beiblatt zur Anglia, xuv11 (1936), 33ff., 
and a subsequent article, ‘‘ Die Enstehung des Ogom,’’ Paul and Braune’s Bei- 
trige, UXT (1938), 121ff., in which he outlines Arntz’s speculations on the 
hahalrunar parentage of ogom and criticizes it by demonstrating the almost 
certain part played in its formation by Latin grammatical classifications, as 
exemplified by Donatus, which did not affect runes; R. Thurneysen, ‘‘Zum 
Ogom,’’ Beitrdge, Lx1 (1937), 188ff., contains the final discussion of other 
points raised by Arntz. Thus, in Mr. Diringer’s own discussion there is no 
mention of the possible connection between Mod. Irish ogham (OIr ogom) 
and the Gaulish Hercules god “Oypioc. He treats Macalister’s (in Studies in 
Irish Epigraphy and other works) indigestible search for the origin of ogom 
in the Greek Chaleidian alphabet taking no account of Keller’s demonstration 
of the striking separate category (aicme) of vowels in ogom (deriving from 
Donatus?) which does not appear in runes or Greek. Finally a statement (p. 
528) that ‘‘the names of the oghamic letters agree with those of the runes 
of corresponding phonetic value’’ is simply not true to fact. The oldest names 
of the ogom letters (called fid ‘wood’ by the Irish) were all names taken from 
the vegetable world, and have no agreement with the Old-Germanic futhark 
names. Runes and ogoms share the characteristic of having full, native, se- 
mantically recognizable names for the letters, and thus differ from Latin which 
las ‘syllable tags’’ and Greek with borrowed and thus meaningless semitic 
ames. — I am indebted to Mr. Eric P. Hamp of Cambridge, Mass., for the 
material references above. 

“Some scholars [among them being E. Sturtevant of Yale and J. R. Firth 
of the University of London] believe that, as the North Semitie seript did not 
possess vowels, it cannot be considered a true alphabet; according to them 
oly the Greeks created an alphabetic writing . . . [but] The North Semitic 
vas from the first moment of its existence a true alphabet; at least from the 
‘emitic point of view’’ (Diringer, p. 217). Such a contention is open to the 
tharge of mild chauvinism. For an expression of the same kind of scholarship 
from the opposite point of view see L. A. Waddell, The Aryan origin of the 
alphabet (Luzae: London, 1927), an interesting document if only from the 
standpoint of recent history. Modern Hebrew does not yet have a true alpha- 
vt for its printing or cursive writing. The same Hebraic script, however, has 
been modified into a true alphabet for printing Judeo-German (Yiddish), a 
ton-semitic language. One misses in the book a complete account of the growth 
and development of the modern forms of the characters used in Hebrew print- 


aw They certainly do not seem to be the same as any of the ancient inscrip- 
10ns, 
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did not need to be represented for the script to be read more or less efficiently, 
3ut as a means of communication between peoples speaking divergent phonetie 
patterns’ within a constant consonantal framework, the lack of definitely in. 
dicated vowels made this writing system invaluable by its very imperfection. 
Written Aramaic, not necessarily spoken Aramaic, was the real lingua franea 
of the Near East for many centuries, though spoken Aramaic, as well, had 
become the language of even Palestine centuries before the birth of Christ, 
One does not intend to minimize the tremendous and original achievement 
represented by the invention of this script. It was the necessary first step. 
The wheel precedes the gas turbine. Both the symbols and the idea were taken 
over by the Greeks,* who expanded the script and invented the first true alpha- 
bet by making symbols for vowel sounds to be used independently of the con- 
sonants surrounding them. This was forced on the Greeks if they wanted an 
efficient script fitting the structure of their language. The Persians, on the 
other hand, never made the necessary changes; therefore we cannot argue from 
necessity. From the point of view of linguistic theory, the Greek achievement 
is that of the first phonematic analysis of language, and thus the invention 
of a universal procedure applicable to any language, including Semitic. The 
Semitic syllabary, on the other hand, is a limited morphomatie analysis suit- 
able only to languages of the Semitic structure. 

Finally the subtitle, ‘‘A key to the history of mankind,’’ is slightly mis- 
leading. Mr. Diringer does, indeed, make the interesting and generally valid 
point that alphabets follow religion while languages follow trade and political 
power. Beyond that, however, I doubt that a reader will find the alphabet a 
key to the history of mankind — rather the reverse. Some of Mr. Diringer’s 
observations outside epigraphy, are obviously not to be taken quite seriously: 
‘‘The Rong (a tribe in northern India) ... Because of their promiscuous sex 
ual relations and innate addiction to drink, their disappearance is said to be 
only a matter of time’’ (p. 356). The plates, although quite generous and in 
many cases rare and instructive, have not been uniformly well printed. Some 
of the transcriptions, as well, apparently by Dr. Diringer, show an appearance 
of carelessness. This is particularly true of the plates dealing with runes (fig. 
232, p. 514). Aside from these quite minor objections, the book is thoroughly 
to be recommended as the best and most complete single book on writing and 
alphabets available in print today. 


State University of Iowa JAMES A, WALKER 


’Compare the modern Israclish problem of agreeing on a standard Hebrew 
pronunciation as between Isracli of Spanish, German, or Russian traditions when 
there is almost no disagreement on the meaning of the silent readings. 

4Isaae Taylor, Jlistory of the Alphabet, 11 (1883), 27, first demonstrated 
clearly that the Greeks borrowed signs with Aramaic (not Caananite or Pales- 
tinian) names ending in emphatie vowels. Taylor’s work, though now out of 
date in detail, is still the basic work on the origin and nature of the alphabet. 
Recent archaeology has turned up what may be a real alphabet antedating the 
Greek. See C. H. Gordon, Ugaritie Grammar (Pontificum Institutum Bibli- 
cum: Rome, 1940). 








